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“The Cash Grocer” 

We buy in large quantities, for cash only, 
our various stores and can save you money. 


Big Store Big Stock Big Sales Small Profits Cash 


You are All Confused 


about Pianos! 


— You want the sweetest toned 
—You want that sweet tone to last 
— You dislike to spend any more 

money than necessary : — But every adviser, and so-called expert, rec- 
ommends a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. 
You don’t know which way to turn. This surely describes your 
position. 

R THE REMEDY: — Educate yourself on the subject! Study 
read — Read more — Study more. Then listen in the 
quietness of your own parlor to the tone of the 
highest grade piano you can get, but without 
agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you kno<W 
are not under past obligations to any 
piano dealers or friends of dealers. 

Resolve you will study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 
men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your 
new home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 

We a re willing to send you tree two books : 

ferior pianos). Describes what REASONS.’’ J he story of an 
consti tu les a musical-piano- average American family which 
tone, ami in fact is a Complete was ALL CONFUSED about 
encyclopedia. Pianos— it is interesting, read- 





One officially entitled “The 
Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 
156 Pages, handsomely hound, 
if you ever intend to buy a 
piano, no matter what make. 

1 1 tells how to test a piano and 
how to tell good from bad ; what 
causes pianos to get outof order. 
1 1 makes the selection of a piano 
easy. If read carefully it will 
make you an expert judge of 
piano-tone, of action, workman- 
ship and durability. 

It tells everything that any 
one can possibly want to know 
about pianos; givesadescription 
of every part of the piano, how 
put together and all the proc- 
esses of manufacture. Gives 
description of the newinvention 
for aiding learners to play called 
THE NOTEACCORD (endorsed 
by Paderewski and other great 
pianists). It explains Agents* 
and Dealers’ Methods and 
Devices. 

It tells about the very first 
piano; the qualities of labor, the 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every high-grade piano and 
compares high qualities with 
the cheaper kind (used in in- 


Vou need and should have 

THIS EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
to thoroughly inform you when- 
ever CONFUSED ABOUT 
PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all 
devoted to piano construction) 
are not only interesting but are 
instructive; to children as well 
as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a 
great deal about pianos that you 
could not bear of or read ANY- 
WHERE ELSE, for it is abso- 
lutely the only book of its kind 
ever p n b - 
l is bed. Never- 
theless we send 
it free. 


The other 
book is also 
cop vrighted 
but is a short 
story 
n a m e d 
“ JOHN 
HONEY- 
WELL’S 


able and prettily illustrated— 
gives a little bint of a love affair 
which the piano helped along, 
as many pianos have done.. 

These two books cost quite a 
sum to produce, print, bind, 
illustrate and mail. Upwards 
of 400,000 have been issued and 
without a single exception have 
been highly commended. 

SO FAR not one word about 
ourselves. We are and have 
been the manufacturers of THE 
FAMOUS WING PIANO for 
the past 39 years ! 



We have supplied over 40,000 American 
Homes with WING PIANOS. 

We refer to Banks, Governors of many 
States, and fudges; to Merchants, Conserva- 
tories of Music, Singers and Professors of 

Music. We have been students of vibration 

and of musical tone and strength of materia. s so Plainer svw 

during all these 39 years. The first patent styles 

j cci 1 pf] f(“j our Mr W 1 im* Senior, for improve- , . <• 

mc iton Di'lncM was in 1876 and other improvements have been invented since at the average rate of 
more than one yearly. These facts prove our still and long experience, but would not he tnen- 
do, e l we did not wish to show you that « know the piano subject as few others have had the 
opportunity ; for 39 years is a long-long time for a business house to "live and learn and 
constantly prosper. 

Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 

WING BUILDING 

> 365-376 Vest 13th St., New York. 


WING & SON 


Trappers— -Fur Traders 

Ship your Furs direct to the World’s largest Fur 
market, where prices are always highest. Write 
for our latest Price List, giving highest prices for 
Furs and Pelts of all kinds from all sections. It’s 
FREE. 

MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO.. ST. LOUIS, MO 


TVFPYROnV make your own canvass 

JS V JSK. I DUU I gloves; save over three _ 

fourths; simple and easy; send 10 c for instructions, 
patterns; three styles: ladies’, men’s and boys’ 


WESTERN SPECIALTY CO., 

Box 204 Willmar, - - Minn. 


Well ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin- 
est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 He per lb.; 2 or more cans 11 c; 12 -lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
list. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 



TEXAS STATE LAND 

Millions of acres school land to be sold by the 
State, $1.00 to $10.00 per acre; only one-fortieth 
cash and 40 years’ time on balance; three per cent 
interest; only $24.00 cash for 320 acres at $3.00 
per acre. Greatest opportunity; some splendid 
agricultural land; send 50 cents for Book of In- 
structions and New State Law, J. J. Snyder, 
School Land Locator, 137 Ninth st., Austin, Tex. 
Reference, Austin National Bank. 


IMDD The Greatest Grain 

JUItIDU Grader and Cleaner. 


Separates wild or tame 
oats from wheat and 
barley, and at the same 
time takes all the foul 
seeds out of your seed 
wheat and grades it 
better than any other 
fanning mill made, in 
fact the Jumbo is the 
only successful grader 
on the market today. 
The^Jumbo will clean 
your flax better than any other cleaner. The 
JUMBO has 48 sq. ft. of galvanized wire cloth to 
do the work on six times as much as any other 
machine, and our sieves always remain clean and 
for that reason the JUMBO will do more and 
better work than any other. We have a Special 
Cockle Mill. Our No. 3, is the only Perfect Cockle 
Separator and is sold altogether to people who 
have other makes of cleaners, socalled fanning 
mills. We. therefore, want to say to the farmers, 
be sure to buy right the first time, to save buying 
twice. Our machines are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Write for free catalog anil terms. 
Machines sent on trial. 


Capacity 60 bu. per hour. 



MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO., 

310 Erie St. S. E. 


SHIP YOUR 

WHEAT 

— TO— 

FARGO MILL CO. 

WE PAY DRAFTS. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 

i n each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer . 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 
I deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

and prepay freight on every bicycle. 

r FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 

- - id sundries. Do not buy until you receive our cat- 

alogs and learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept, e 240 Chicago, III. 



ECZEMA 

CAN BE CURED. Mv mild, soothing, guaranteed euro 
does it and FREE SAMPLE proves it. STOPS THE ITCHING 
and cures to stay. WHITE NOW -TODAY. 

DR. CANNADAY, 351 Park Square, Sedalia. Mo. 
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MY EUROPEAN TRIP 


By PRES. J. H. WORST, N. D. A. C. 


BELGIAN AND FRENCH HORSE SHOWS 


Breeding horses is carried on sys- 
tematically and scientifically in Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in Belgiupi 
and France. The Belgian is the heav- 
iest of the foreign breeds and is a splen- 
did draft horse. Belgians are all proud 
of their native horses and the govern- 


ment gives substantial encouragement 
to horse breeders by offering cash prizes 
and medals for the best individual speci- 
mens that can be bred. The Belgian 
government gives in cash prizes annu- 
ally, over $6,000, while the judges 
offer additional cash prizes for the classes 
that are crowded, the size of the prize 
depending on the importance of the 
class. Medals, ribbons and favorable 
mention also are among the contribu- 
tions. 

At the' annual horse show held in 


Brussels, king Leopold in person de- 
livers the government medal or cash 
prize for the best horse on exhibition. 

There are not many extensive horse 
breeding farms in Belgium, but almost 
all small farmers keep a few thorough- 
bred mares which net them a fair in- 
come from the highbred colts they pro- 
duce. In France the government fur- 
nishes free stallion service for those who 


desire it, but in that case the govern- 
ment has an option on such colts at a 
fairly liberal price — for that country. 
Colts not purchased by the government 
find a ready market, however, as Ameri- 
can and other foreign buyers are con- 
stantly on the lookout for this kind of 
breeding stock for their respective coun- 
tries. 

The Belgian breeders are wise in con- 
fining the breeding of horses exclusively 
to a single type. Judges are regularly 
and officially appointed by the stud 


book association to establish the stand- 
ard, then all breed to that one standard. 
The result is a very uniform heavy draft 
horse of good disposition and of more 
than ordinary horse intelligence. 

The Brussels Exhibition 

We visited the horse show in Brus- 
sels June 14-15 where 768 stallions and 
mares, the very cream of the kingdom 
were on exhibition. They were truly an 
aristocratic band of horses. While they 
varied in form and size somewhat and 
very much in color, yet there was 
scarcely an individual that did not seem 
good enough to be a prize winner at any 
other -place. All horses had their tails 
docked, as is the custom with Belgian 
breeders, but their manes and foretops 
were braided and decorated with ribbons 
or other fancy material, an art in which 
the Belgian horseman excels. 

The exhibition building and stables 
cover about 10 acres of ground, with 
arched roof of glass, affording perfect 
light, and stalls and other equipment 
sufficient to accommodate the large 
number of horses that were on exhibi- 
tion. The main exhibition hall is 
fenced off into suitable areas for exer- 
cising the horses in order to test their 
wind and movements. It also has ele- 
vated galleriers containing seating capa- 
city for the thousands of spectators, 
royal and otherwise, that congregate to 
witness the show. 

How They are Exercised 

Horses are all required to undergo 
sufficient exercise to enable the judges to 
take account of their movements. The 
animal while being led by an attendant 
is urged into a sharp trot by some in- 
terested party, usually the owner, who 
follows behind, freely cracking a whip at 
the horse’s heels. It is really surprising 
to see how nimbly these great blocky 
animals handle themselves as they make 
a run of about ten rods, repeating it 
two, three or four times. Good move- 
ment as well as good conformation 
counts in the final score. 

After this form of exercise, which is 
kept going all day, the horses are 
ranged up around the inside of the vast 
enclosure for general inspection. With 
nearly eight hundred such horses lined 
up side by side, representing the very 
choicest individuals in a country where 



Annual Show of Draft Horse Society, at Brussel, June, 1908. 
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horse breeding has been brought as near- 
ly as possible to perfection, the horse 
fancier is in his element. To him it is 
paradise. 

The Award 

After several days of competitive 
exercise and rigid inspection the prizes 
and medals are awarded. Many of 
these horses are fairly covered with 
medals and ribbons won in previous 
contests. On the appointed day, amidst 
the cheers of the thousands assembled, 
the king appears in the center of the 
main gallery and from the imperial box 
presents the government medal and 
money prize for the best horse in the 
kingdom. On this occasion after the 
King awarded the prize, there followed 
for fully half an hour the wildest sort of 
jeering, instigated by rival breeders 


whose horses failed to win the prize. 
The same horse had won the govern- 
ment prize two years in succession, 
which provoked a tremendous outburst 
of disapproval, manifested by paid 
jeerers, so we learned. At least the 
secretary to the man whose horse won 
the prize declared that the horse would 
not again be entered for the sweep- 
stake prize, but that the following year 
they intended to get even by hiring 
several hundred men to jeer the success- 
ful horse. This seems to be the Bel- 
gian’s method of manifesting a spirit of 
emulation. The jeering was good na- 
tured, however, and must have been but 
a trifling humiliation for Mr. Jules Van 
Landuyt to bear, considering the honor 


he had of being the owner of the best 
Belgian horse in the world. 

Breeders quite generally require their 
stallions to work. Nearly all the heavy 
drays and truck wagons are drawn thru 
the streets of the cities or along the 
country roads by thoroughbred stallions. 
It is not an uncommon sight over there 
to see as large a load hauled by a single 
horse as we require of a two-horse team. 

The Belgians claim for their breed the 
advantage of early maturity. Colts are 
quite commonly broke to harness when 
18 to 20 months old. At six they are in 
their prime but have already performed 
fully four years’ work. They also work 
to good old age. Many stallions are 
kept in service until 22 to 26 years old. 
An example is cited of a mare at 40 
years old giving birth to her thirty- 


second colt. It is also claimed for the 
Belgian breed that they readily adapt 
themselves to the conditions of any 
country or any climate. 

At Nogent le Routrou 
While in France we attended the great 
horse show at Nogent le Routrou where 
nearly as many horses were on exhibi- 
tion as at Brussels, except that this was 
a Percheron horse show. The Perche- 
ron does not average as heavy as the Bel- 
gian but is a rangier animal and a some- 
what better roadster. Both are quite 
heavy, the Belgian weighing from 1800 
to 2100 pounds for mature stallions and 
the Percheron weighing from 1600 to 
1900 pounds. The French grooms also 
are quite expert in decorating their 


horses’ manes, tails and foretops, which 
adds much to the attractiveness of the 
animal. 

Here also as in Belgium, stallions do 
the heavy teaming, but the French al- 
most always drive their horses tandem 
where more than one is required. Not 
infrequently as many as three are driven 
tandem, when an exceptionally heavy 
load is being hauled. 

The Percheron is a beautiful horse and 
is, in my opinion, somewhat better suit- 
ed to North Dakota conditions than the 
Belgian, especially where a little freer 
action is required. For strictly heavy 
draft, at a walking pace, the Belgian 
horse cannot be excelled. It is a case, 
however, where either seems the better 
breed if the other is absent. 

The latter show was well attended and 
quite a number of very fine horses were 
purchased during the show for ship- 
ment to America, tho the very choicest 
could not be bought for exportation. 
To a horse fancier nothing can be more 
gratifying than to see, within a single 
enclosure, several hundred of the finest 
horses in the world, and all representing 
some one particular breed. 

We also visited the horse show at 
Groningen, Holland, where only Coach 
horses were shown. The Groningen 
Coach is very similar to the Oldenberg, 
a German Coach horse, tho it is a some- 
what distinct type, having been bred 
slightly away from the latter. The 
Groningen horse is high spirited, active, 
and makes a very showy carriage ani- 
mal. 

We also visited a horse show in Paris 
where several hundred animals were on 
exhibition, both of the Percheron and 
the French Coach breeds. The exhibit 
of coach horses here was esj^ecially fine 
and the exercise they were put thru, as 
at Brussels, showed excellent movement 
and considerable speed. The French 
also breed horses, known as “full 
bloods,” especially intended for the 
artillery and cavalry service and quite 
a number of these were on exhibition at 
Paris. 

During the year 1898 the French gov- 
ernment had for breeding purposes 
• 4283 stallions, all owned or approved by 
the government, and to these were bred 
238472 mares. During the year 1899 
the same government paid to competi- 
tive breeders, in the form of premiums, 
for the encouragement of high grade 
stock, the sum of $3,237,000. 

Germany, tho somewhat of a horse 
breeding country also, purchases annu- 
ally something like 7,000 horses from 
France and 21,000 from Belgium. A 
great many fairly good stallions also 
find their way to the United States and 
Canada every year. 

At all these horse shows only the very 
choicest and most perfect individuals of 
the several types were to be seen. In 



Indigene, Belgian Champion in 1906 and 1907, Property of M. Jules Van Landuyt, 
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every instance the judges were selected 
by the highest authority and the re- 
spective governments and the Agricul- 
tural Associations joined in making the 
exhibits strictly educational and for the 
purpose of bringing the particular type 
of horse bred in that community oi 
country as nearly as possible to an es- 
tablished standard. 

Right here we make a great mistake. 
There is no unity of purpose in our 
method of breeding horses or cattle. 
Every breeder selects some breed that 
suits his fancy and “goes it alone,” with 
the result that no one succeeds to any 
great extent and the State gains no repu- 
tation for any particular breed of stock. 
There is no co-operation, which makes 
every breeder’s work more expensive 
and more difficult. 


In Belgium, all breed Belgian horses. 
They love no other horse. The Belgian 
is their pride and every effort is put 
forth by individuals and by the govern- 
ment to maintain for their horses the 
highest and most uniform standard and 
to give them a reputation all over the 
world. And they have succeeded. The 
Belgian horse is the glory of Belgium, 
made such by the united and continuous 
co-operation of all the breeders and 
farmers of the kingdom. 

The same is true in France of the 
Percheron and the Coach. Large com- 
munities unite upon one or the other of 
these breeds and then all breed the same 
style of horse. In this way the com- 
munity becomes noted for that particu- 
lar industry and every breeder is on the 
alert to see that only honest methods are 


employed so that that particular breed 
does not become discredited. The stud 
books are honestly kept and in time the 
reputation of their stock becomes world 
wide, whereas, if every man were to 
breed to suit his own fancy they would 
have no reputation at home or abroad. 

I have often thought that if North 
Dakota breeders of horses or cattle were 
to unite upon some one breed of either 
and co-operate as thoroly as these 
foreigners do, with our incomparable 
grasses and other natural advantages, 
we could in time establish a reputation 
that would insure a demand for thor- 
oughbred stock equal to our utmost 
possibilities for supplying it. If even a 
considerable section of the state were to 
thus intelligently co-operate the results 
would prove gratifying beyond any- 


thing that can be hoped for where al- 
most every breed of horses and cattle 
are bred in an individual way. 

Co-operation has made the Belgian, 
the Percheron, the Shire and other 
breeds of horses world famous, and the 
same may be said of the I-Iolstein 
Friesian, the Jersey, the shorthorn and 
the Hereford among cattle. For the 
very choicest specimens of any of these 
improved breeds we still go back to the 
fountain source, the community that 
makes an exclusive specialty of breeding 
that particular type of animal. 

North Dakota breeders should engage 
more generally in developing special 
strains of livestock for the dairy or for 
beef, and horses for draft or carriage 
purposes, while hogs and sheep also 
should be bred to most local conditions 


and to meet the demandsofjobkl^mar- 
kets. To do this most economically 
and most successfully requires the co- 
operation of all breeders of livestock, 
even, if necessary, to the establishment 
of new types by combining the desir- 
able qualities of several of the prevailing 
types of the different breeds. It would 
not be inconsistent for North Dakota 
breeders to get together and co-operate 
in the breeding of a special type of 
horse, or cow, or sheep, or hog, or of all 
these, to meet the peculiar conditions of 
the northwest. It would require time 
and the exercise of great breeding skill, 
but the end would doubtless justify the 
expense and patience required. If na- 
ture unaided can multiply types, and 
communities in the old world have not 
only multiplied those types but vastly 
improved them, why should North Da- 
kota'breeders feel unequal to the task of 
developing strains or types of livestock 
to meet our peculiar food and climatic 
conditions. 


DRY FARMING 


By Prof. L. R. Waldron, Dickinson, N. D. 


We hear much in these days of dry 
farming and dry farming methods. 
Viewed in a narrow sense and as ex- 
ploited by certain more or less vision- 
ary people, dry farming means scarcely 
anything more than the alternation of 
grain crops with cleanly tilled, summer 
fallowed land. While we do not pre- 
tend to be a judge of agricultural condi- 
tions in other states, yet for western 
North Dakota, nothing is more certain 
than that such a system, exclusively fol- 
lowed, is foredoomed. Such a system is 
all the more dangerous from the fact 
that it is apparently successful for a few 
years. The crops are increased and in 
many cases in a remarkable manner. 
This apparent success does not alter the 
fact, however, that the method, if con- 
tinued, will somehow or another de- 
stroy the stamina of the soil. It would 
be almost equally absurd to condemn 
the practice entirely for clean summer 
fallow certainly has its place. The 
farmers that practice clean summer fal- 
lowing do not, as a rule, use stable ma- 
nure. It is right here that the trouble 
comes in. The conditions that govern 
the summer fallow are such that the or- 
ganic matter or humus of the soil is 
rapidly used up or oxidized. The loss 
of the humus puts the soil in poor phys- 
ical condition and in addition a loss of 
humus entails a loss of nitrogen which is 
perhaps the most important plant food 
in the soil. The poor physical condition 
of the soil is noticed principally in two 
ways It “blows” more easily than be- 
fore and it has lost to a certain extent 
the ability to hold moisture which it 



Irene, No. 1291, a Gronigen Coach Horse. 
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had as a virgin soil. Now there are 
characters which a good soil should 
have in a region of light rainfall and 
much wind. A good soil should not 
“blow” and it should have a great water 
holding capacity. If a farmer has such 
soil upon his farm it is up to him to 
keep it in such a condition. How can 
this be done? 

There are two ways in which the hu- 
mus of the soil can be increased. One 
way is to apply stable manure to the 
land. The application of manure not 
only adds humus but it brings to the 
soil, potash and phosphoric acid. An- 
other method of adding humus is to 
turn under organic matter that grew on 
the land. A grass crop may be grown 
for a few years and after it has become 
well rooted, the stubble is plowed under 


is the second great thing for the farmer 
to learn. Perhaps these might be con- 
sidered the two great commandments. 

From what has been said it is evident 
that the writer believes that there is 
something more to dry land farming 
than an alternation of grain and cleanly 
tilled land. There is also something 
more than in the two principles just 
laid down. If a farmer has these two 
principles well grounded into his sys- 
tem then he has made considerable ad- 
vance. It will be noticed that these 
two principles are much the same as 
those held by good farmers in the more 
humid states. A farmer, to make his 
profession successful, must farm accord- 
ing to these two principles, modified to 
suit the peculiar climatic and soil condi- 
tions with which he has to deal. 



Gambrinus, Colt of Brin d’Or, Belgian Champion at the International Horse 
Show at Milan, 1906 . Property of M. Jules Van Landuyt, Brussels. 


and the rotting of the grass stubble and 
the innumerable roots adds a store of 
humus to the soil that can be drawn up 
on by many grain crop s. The retention 
of humus in the soil is one of the first 
great things that the dry land farmer 
should learn. To be sure it is not the 
only thing nor need the humus be added 
the first thing after the new sod is 
turned over. The principle however 
should always be kept in mind. Now a 
farmer would be foolish to grow grass if 
he did not have stock and he would not 
be able to apply barnyard manure un- 
less he were raising stock. So it is evi- 
dent that a successful dry land farmer 
must be a raiser of stock, at least to a 
certain extent. The growing of stock 


FROM THE DICKINSON SUB-STATION BUL- 
LETIN 

Reviewed by Wm. Lanxon 

Every settler new or old should plant 
trees, as they are profitable from any 
standpoint, and if given proper care will 
certainly grow. Three important prin- 
ciples govern tree planting in semi-arid 
regions. They should be grown in large 
numbers, planted closely together and 
kept well cultivated. The following 
varieties are recommended for setting: 
box elder, green ash, elm, and soft ma- 
ple. Cottonwoods are not included in 
this list as they cannot be planted close 
together. 


Among the most suitable plants for 
hedges are the buffalo berry, wildplum, 
Golden Russian Willow, Russian wild 
olive, buckthorn, soft maple and Si- 
berian pea tree. The Buffalo berry and 
the Russian wild olive are especially 
valuable as hedges as these plants will 
readily turn cattle. 

Among the ornamental plants suited 
for Western Dakota .conditions are to be 
found the Tartarian honeysuckle, Si- 
berian pea tree, lilacs, meadow sweet, 
Rosa rugosa (a member of the rose 
family) and native shrubs such as 
Buffalo berry, wild plum, etc. 

Corn, the millets, sorghums and ti- 
mothy also are profitable crops. 

The bulletin also treats on the subject 
of poisoning of prairie dogs and gophers, 
weather data, etc. 

Any student, farmer or teacher may 
have a copy of this bulletin by address- 
ing the experiment station. 

ALCOHOL 

From Natural Gas 

Will Rival Gasoline for Light, 
Heat and Power 


A new industry that will rival gaso- 
line is that of denatured alcohol for 
light, heat and power. Five thousand 
feet of natural gas costs 6 cents per 
1,000 feet, containing 94 per cent of 
methane, will produce 50 gallons of al- 
cohol, 5 gallons alcohol equal one cord 
of hard wood of one and three-tenths 
tons of soft coal in heat units. On the 
basis of 100 horse power 10 hours run 
one year, alcohol at 30 cents per gallon 
approximates $234; coal at $4 per ton, 
$3,400; the yearly saving equals 6 per 
cent on a capitalization of $65,000. We 
propose to your commercial club to es- 
tablish a new industry, manufacturing 
alcohol from natural gas at low cost, 
employing from 10 to 45 men, according 
to the capacity of the plant. Alcohol is 
a necessity on land and sea. The auto- 
mobile and the navies of the world use 
if, the market demands it. We are 
ready to negotiate for this new manu- 
facturing industry in your locality. Will 
you allow us to come in? 

If so, address 

THE CONTINENTAL 

NATURAL GAS ALCOHOL CO., 

Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 


Men Wanted Quickly 

to distribute catalogues, * 5 adwortiS6,etc. S25.00awoek. 
$60.00 expense allowaneefirstmonth. No experience required. 

MANAGER, Dopt. 885 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 



r — — ••THIS GRAND OFFER OF MINE POSITIVELY OUTDOES*——* 

the most liberal offer you ever read before. Just think, you get this grand big doll, this set of doll’s furniture of 5 pieces • 
and this fine china set of 27 pieces all absolutely free. Not merely your choice of one, remember, but all three of them, 
just for a few moments of your time. You can’t afford to overlook this offer. It is the opportunity of a lifetime to get 
just what you have always wanted without costing you one cent. Read this grand offer right now. WRITE ME ABOUT 
IT AT ONCE. 

THREE BIG PRESENTS FREE 

mm Q don’t miss this chance of a lifetime to get the biggest and finest doll you ever owned. This is a great big doll with expensive Bisque head! 
UltlLu ^ ace an< ^ features just as natural as life, with pearlv teeth, rosy lips, sparkling blue eyes, pink and white complexion, beautiful hair that 
WIIILW looks like real. This big, magnificent doll is nearly two feet high, has jointed body, so that dolly can sit up or lie down, just as you 
want her to do. She is stylishly dressed in a genuine satin dress with lace trimming, has complete set of underwear, open work stockings, patent 
leather shoes and big, Floradora hat. You can dress and undress dolly; and she also opens and closes her eyes, just like a real baby. You will be 
proud to own this doll and show it among your friends — it is the dearest and sweetest doll you could imagine. When you see her you will be as- 
tonished to think you could have such a fine, beautiful doll as this all for your very own. 

I WANT TO GIVE everv girl reader of this paper one of these magnificent dolls free and also the two other big presents, and I want to do it 
right away. My object is to advertise our business and all T ask in return is a little simple effort on your part, that will take but a few moments of 
your time. 

This is Absolutely and Positively the Most Generous Offer | 
Ever Made You 

I will include with each 
and every doll given away 
a set of beautiful doll fur- 
niture just as shown in il- 
lustration, consisting of 2 
arm chairs, 2 plain chairs, 
and one square table. The 
table and chairs all match 
and make one of the hand- 
somest little sets of doll’s 
furniture ever offered. And 
in Addition to this set of 
furniture, and to make ev- 
erything complete, I am 
also going to give the Doll 
China Set of 27 Pieces, con- 
sisting of 6 cups, 6 saucers, 

6 plates, 6 teaspoons, tea- 
pot, six teaspoons, so that 
you can give a real tea 
party. With this furniture 
and china you can set dolly 
up in housekeeping and 
give doll tea parties and 
entertain your friends and 
their dolls just like grown 
up people. 

DO IT NOW Doll’s China Tea Set FREE 




Doll’s Furniture Set FREE 



M fJ I D I 0 All I ASK IN RETURN for these three grand gifts, is for you to show 
U I II LO and destribute 14 of my fine picture paintings and Flower Post 
Card Sets in your neighborhood. You don’t have to sell these pictures and post Cards, 
just show them among the people in your locality and you can easily dispose of them in a 
few hours time as a receipt on my big 25c offer. These beautiful pictures are 16x20 
inches in beautiful colors, with gold litho frames, all ready to hang bn the wall in the 
parlor or sitting room. The set of Post Cards are beautiful glazed “Language of the 
Flowers’ cards. Just show these people the grand offer I have made you and they will all 
take one of these elegant pictures and Post card sets from you. After you have disposed 
of these 14 pictures and Post Card Sets, which you can easily do in a few hours time, on 
my new plan, I will send you as a reward for your trouble this big, magnificent doll, just 
as described, also, the furniture set and china set. I don’t charge you anything for the 


Nearly 

Two 

Feet 

High 


BIG 

FREE 

DOLL 


these presents without any trouble whatever. As soon as you have distributed them I 
will send you the Doll, Furniture Set and Tea Set absolutely free. I arrange to cover all 
express charges, so they will not cost you a penny. 

Remember, you get all ’3 of these presents, the big. magnificent doll, the handsome set of 
doll furniture and the china set, all for the small amount of effort required in showing my 
picture paintings and new Flower Post Cards among the people in your neighborhood. 

DO NOT MISS THIS OFFER. Tt is positively the biggest and most liberal offer you 
ever saw. It is only made for introductory purposes. It means just what it says. It is 
not an offer for “your choice” of these presents, but you get all of them — the big 2-foot 
Bisque Doll, the 5-piece Bamboo Furniture Set and the 27-piece Doll’s Tea Set. men- 
tioned. Be the first in your town to get these grand presents. 

SHOW THE GRAND OFFER TO YOUR PARENTS 
They will be glad to help you if you do not understand it. Just write me anyway. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter, unless you want; to. Just your name and 
address will do. I will know that it is in answer to this advertisement and will have 
everything arranged for you to get these free presents. Remember, I arrange to pay all 
express charges-^-so they will not cost you a single cent. I will also include a nice pres- 
ent for mama if you will write me at once. Send today and address me plainly. 

'Write me while you Have the opportunity 

WM. A. WILSON, Manager 

120 Clinton St., Dept. 122, CHICAGO 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA'FARMER 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITOL 

By GUY E. MITCHELL 


NEW WESTERN FARMS 


The office of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice in Washington, looks these days like 
a big immigration department of some 
transcontinental railroad opening up a 
big land grant, and probably Clarence J. 
Blanchard, who has charge of placing 
settlers on government irrigated lands 
has more farm correspondence from 
farmers wanting western homes than 
any four real estate or land firms in the 
United States. And Mr. Blanchard 
knows what he talks about for he has 
visited during the summer all the gov- 
ernment irrigation projects which have 
land left for settlement — and he knows 
what they can produce. I was par- 
ticularly interested in his account of the 
Sun River project in Montana where a 
great area of magnificent land is being 
thrown open to settlement, for it hap- 
pens that when the first surveys were 
made for this reclamation scheme, I 
rode and drove all over the irrigable 
land and then took a trip with the gov- 
ernment supervising engineer, Sam 
Robbins, far up into the Rocky Moun- 
tains near the head waters of the Sun 
River, looking around with him for a 
possible reservoir or dam site. It was a 
little later in the fall than the date of 
this writing, and we barely escaped get- 
ting caught by an early snow storm and 
penned up in the high mountains. The 
Sun River projec thas been a great suc- 
cess from an engineering standpoint and 
from my recollection of the broad ex- 
panse of high, rolling table lands, with 
soil of the richest of loam, finely dis- 
integrated rocks filled with plant food 
and which has lain dormant for ages in 
that semi-arid climate, I should predict 
as great a success for it as a homemaking 
and agricultural project. This land is 
adjacent to Great Falls and some of the 
crops which I saw growing in the vicin- 
ity were remarkable in yield. The 
work has progressed rapidly and several 
farms have been thrown open to settlers 
on very liberal terms. 

These farms will be obtainable under 
the homestead law, subject to the 
charges of actual cost of water upon the 
number of acres actually supplied with 
water from the system. This charge 
has been fixed at $30 per acre, divided 
into not less than five nor more than ten 
annual payments. The sum of $3.50 
will be due and payable at the time of 
making entry. The second installment 
will be payable March 1, 1910, thus al- 
lowing early settlers nearly two years 
before second payment is due. In this 
period any industrious settler can get 
his land in shape to earn its own repay- 


ment of the charges. 

An interesting and unique feature in 
connection with the project is the pro- 
posed establishment of model rural vil- 
lages every six miles. In all there will 
be 20 of these, so that no farm will be 
more than three miles from a postoffice 
and school. 

All the crops which can be grown in 
northern countries can be raised here. 
It is probable that the principal crops 
raised will be alfalfa, sugar beets and po- 
tatoes. Usually three cuttings of alfal- 
fa are made annually, and the average 
yield is about five tons per acre. The 
present price, says Mr. Blanchard, varies 
from $5 to $15 per ton in the .stack, ac- 
cording to location and demand. It is 
not probable that the average price will 
drop below $5 for many years. 

The average yields for the State, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Department 
of Agriculture, per acre, are, potatoes, 
228 bushels; wheat, 29 bushels; oats, 69 
bushels, sugar beets, 20 tons. 

All garden truck is easy to raise ex- 
cept tomatoes and some kinds easily 
affected by frosts, tho these with care 
may be grown sufficiently for family use. 

An ordinary ranch garden in the 
vicinity in 1905 produced a net profit of 
$225 per acre from the following kinds of 
vegetables; cabbage, potatoes, toma- 
toes, squash, onions, pumpkins, carrots, 
turnips, and beets. 


The sugar beets grown in the vicinity 
have analyzed 23% sugar. The beet 
industry promises great things and a 
sugar factory is assured upon the com- 
pletion of the works necessary to irrigate 
an area large enough to guarantee five- 
year contracts on 5,000 acres of beets. 
Past experiments prove that the farmer 
should average a net profit of $40 per 
acre on sugar beets. 


Cement Takes Place of Wood 

During the past five years the pro- 
duction of cement has doubled — in- 
creased from 25,000,000 to 51,000,000 
barrels, due largely to the greater use 
made of it on farms and for rural dwell- 
ings. The relation of the increasing 
use of cement to the diminishing timber 
supply has been the subject of some in- 
teresting correspondence between the 
Geological Survey and the Forest Ser- 
vice at Washington. Director Smith of 
the Survey in a letter to Forester Pin- 
chot quoted from a statement of a large 
Philadelphia firm to the effect that it 
would be difficult to estimate what the 
additional drain upon the lumber sup- 
ply of the country would have been, had 
not cement of late come into such gen- 
eral use. Mr. Pinchot replied in part as 
follows : 

The Forest Service is watching with a 
great deal of interest the increasing use 
of cement and other substitutes for 
wood. They are tindoubtedly having 
some influence upon the price of lumber, 
tho I do not think that up to the present 
time they have greatly retarded the ad- 
vance in lumber prices. The fact is, 
that our industrial progress has been so 
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THE LATEST 

Lackawanna 

FOR BOATS on River, Lake or Sea 

For Stationary Use 


Valveiess Gasoline 

io Sizes, 2 1-2 to 45 Horse Power 

ENGINES FOR PUMPING 
IRRIGATION AND HOUSE SUPPLY 

SEND NAME and address for New Catalogue, or ten cents for ^ 
LACKAWANNA “INSTRUCTION-TREATISE.” a practical 
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^ Educator on Gasoline Engines for everyone. It costs you noth- jAl 
iy ing to learn what we have. It may save you money. Write us X 
today. Address, ^ 

LACKAWANNA MFG. CO. 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

^ New York branch, 126 Liberty St. 
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great that our requirements for every 
kind of structural material has increased 
tremendously. We are using at the 
present time, more lumber per capita 
than ever before and probably twice as 
much as we did fifty years ago. The 
conclusion cannot be escaped therefore 
that in the future we must depend 
more than in the past upon other ma- 
terials than wood for certain purposes at 
least. As to the increase which will 
take place in the production of cement, 
you are of course better able to judge 
than I, but it is my impression that this 
increase will be very great. 

If the increase in the use of cement in 
the United States in past years is to be 
regarded as any index to the future, the 
conclusions of the Chief Forester are 
well grounded. The statistics of the 
production of mineral resources show 
that cement production has more than 
doubled in the last five years and it is a 
well known fact that its use is being very 
widely extended. This is due to two 
conditions, first, that excellent cement 
materials are common in almost all sec- 
tions of the country and second, that 
reinforced concrete for heavy building 
material is coming to be brought into in- 
creasing favor with engineers, while in 
the country sections large amounts are 
being used for building blocks for small- 
er structures. 

When Is Cheese Not Cheese? 

This is a question which the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture has at last decided and has 
come out flatfooted with the answer, 
“When it is ‘soaked curd.”’ 

Doctor H. W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry said that this 
pseudo-cheese is produced by soaking 
the curd at a certain stage in cold water, 
draining it and putting the curd to press. 
This treatment is carried on solely for 
fraudulent purposes. First, it intro- 
duces an undue amount of water in the 
cheese, thus increasing the weight, and, 
second, it gives a soft texture and an 
appearance of superior quality, which 
deceives the purchaser as to its real na- 
ture. Cheese thus produced is of in- 
ferior quality, for it develops less of the 
desirable cheese flavor than it other- 
wise would, and it deteriorates greatly 
in quality before the curing process is 
complete. 

This type of cheese can not, continued 
Doctor Wiley, under the food and drugs 
act, enter interstate commerce nor be 
sold in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories under the name of Cheese 
unless this name be further character- 
ized. In the future this product must 
be labeled “Soaked Curd Cheese.” 


Revenue Stamps Must be Destroyed 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Treasury have jointly 
issued a regulation which requires that 


whenever any manufacturer’s package 
of renovated butter is empty it shall be 
the duty of the person who removes the 
contents thereof to destroy utterly the 
tax-paid stamp on such empty package. 
Any person having in his possession 
empty renovated butter packages the 
tax-paid stamps on which have not 
been destroyed will be liable to a heavy 
penalty. 


Effect of Freezing on Quality of Butter 

A series of trials were made at the 
Vermont Experiment Station wherein 
milk was divided into two lots, one-half 
allowed to freeze and the other handled 
in the usual manner; then churned, the 
butter worked and scored. Neither 
skimming, ripening nor churning ap- 
peared to be impaired. Not so, how- 
ever, with the scoring. The average 
scores of two sets of 15 lots each were: 
frozen butter, 93.2 normal butter 93.5. 
Freezing tended very slightly to lower 
the grade, of the butter, yet freezing is 
not neceSvSarily a menace to good butter- 
making. It should not be inferred, 
however, that infrequent creamery re- 
ceipts, delivered more or less frost bit- 
ten, will make as good a butter as if they 
had been delivered unfrozen. 


Good Roads Argument 

Official figures show that during the 
year 1906 it cost 3.8 cents per bushel to 
carry wheat from New York to Liver- 
pool, a distance of 3,100 miles, while in 
the same year the American farmer 
paid 1.6 cents more to carry a bushel of 
wheat from his farm nine miles to the 
nearest market place by wagon, part of 
which was probably in stealing fence 
rails with which to pry his wagon out of 
mudholes or ruts. This a good item to 
.stick in the hat when an argument is 
commenced relative to the value of 
good roads, for it does not take a sci- 
entist or a very deep thinker to ^ee that 
with better roads the hauling cost will 
be reduced. 


FERRY’S PATENT HAME FASTENER 



Send 25 cents for a handy device that 
will save you time and trouble in cold 
weather. Address 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 

Lisbon, N. D. 


Here’s What Will Please 
a Boy or Girl for Christmas 


Of all things the young 
people like, and long for, 
they’ll get the most fun, 
and the most good, out 
of skates. 

It’s because skating is 
such fun — because it fills 
the lungs with so much 
beneficial air — that it does 
them more good than any 
other winter exercise. 

It develops them all 
over — lungs, legs, the 
whole body ; makes them 
strong, husky and healthy. 
So, let your boys and 
girls make the most of this 
great winter sport. 


Give, them a pair of 
Barney & Berry Skates 
for Christmas — the keen- 
est, the truest, the best 
skates you can buy. 

The kind which fathers 
for three generations have 
bought for their children. 

These best-of-all Skates 
cost but little. Yet they’ll 
give longer-lasting delight 
than any other gift. Think 
of the fun ahead — not 
only this year, but for 
years to come. 

Skating is always plenti- 
ful. W eVe sure to get our 
full share of ice every year. 


If not in December, then 
in January and February. 

Y ou can get Barney & 
Berry Skates at almost 
any dealer’s. In all styles. 
Should your dealer not 
have the particular kind 
you want, he will get 
them for you. 

Our free catalog will 
help you choose the 
skates your boy or girl 
wants. 

Write for it to-day, 
while you’ve time before 
Christmas. 

BARNEY & BERRY 

144 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE THE IDEAL TURNIP 


While the experiment stations in this 
country and in Europe have spent much 
time experimenting with the turnip, 
consequently producing much scientific 
and popular literature on the subject, 
no reference has been found in the vari- 
ation of the character of the root system. 

The Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, has re- 
ceived the report of experiments made 
at the Rhode Island Experiment Sta- 
tion recently which had in view the at- 
tainment of a root which requires the 
least trimming and least waste to give it 
an appearance quick to bring sales on 
the market. Some seasons and in some 
locations the root will be perfect in 
shape, well formed and full, with only 
one or two tap roots, and free from nu- 
merous smaller crooked roots which 
injure its appearance, also its salability 
and keeping qualities. The special ob- 
ject of the experiment was to deter- 
mine, if possible, the effects of moisture, 
fertilizers, and different kinds of soil on 
variations of the root system. 

The soils used in the experiment were 
as follows : 

1. Sandy. This was made by mix- 
ing clean sand with garden soil in equal 
proportions. 

2. Garden soil. This was simply soil 
taken from the college garden. 

3. Humus. This was really leaf- 
mold obtained from a forest, and was 
consequently decidedly acid. 

4. Silt loam sub-soil. This was a 
sub-soil of fine texture approaching 
clay, tho it was a silt loam. 

It was found from the experiments 
that garden soil produces the best 
grade of turnip, both as to tops and roots 
than the other plots. Lime is of no 
benefit when applied alone except, as is 
generally known, when applied to a 
humus soil, which is acid. Lime is 
nevertheless helpful on many ordinary 
soils, at least under field conditions ; yet 
it should only rarely be used without 
other manures. Chemical manures or 
fertilizers have little effct on the growth 
of the roots, but on the other hand in- 
crease the growth of the tops. 

P The main object of the experiment, 
however, was to determine, if possible, 
the effect of moisture on the root 
growth. The results were distinct and 
quite uniform in all. four soils. It was 
found that in the wet soil the fine roots 
were more numerous and that they cov- 
ered over two-thirds of the area of the 
turnip, coming nearer the surface. The 
larger taper roots were also more numer- 
ous and shorter, and instead of coming 
from the bottom, or near the bottom of 
the turnip, they also grew from the 
side. This necessitated a large amount 
of trimming, which greatly injures the 
market value and the keeping qualities 


of the product. It was also found that 
those turnips grown on the wet soil were 
more scabby than the .others, some be- 
ing so badly scabbed as to be useless for 
market purposes. The turnips grown 
under normal conditions, however, on 
the other hand, were smooth, and com- 
paratively free from scab. These had 
less small roots and the large ones came 
from nearer the bottom, thus leaving a 
greater area of sound perfect root after 
trimming. These experiments seem to 
indicate that the turnip does best on a 
moderately dry soil. 


Up in Wisconsin last spring, in Eau 
Claire county, the county board adopted 
a resolution authorizing the various 
towns in the county to pay a bounty on 
gophers. Reports received from the 
towns show that last summer more than 
$7,000 was expended as gopher bounty. 
As a result of this great expenditure, a 
campaign is now on foot to have the 
measure repealed. 


Epidemic of Foot and Mouth Disease 

Closely following the quarantine es- 
tablished by the Department of Agri- 
culture on cattle raised in New York 
and Pennsylvania, Michigan was placed 
under the ban and now Maryland is the 
fourth state to be afflicted with the 
foot and mouth disease. Fortunately 
for the handling of the outbreak in the 
latter state, the work of the depart- 
mental cattle inspectors in Pennsyl- 
vania is about finished and it will be pos^ 
sible to throw a large force into Mary- 
land at once to deal with the disease. 


The officials of the Department of 
Agriculture explain that there be need 
of little fear of children being infected 
thru the milk as one of the first things 
that happens to a cow with the disease 
is that she dries up . and stops giving 
milk. Some idea of the great loss which 
will undoubtedly fall ujDon the cattle 
owners in the afflicted states may be 
gained from statistics furnished by Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the Patholog- 
ical Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. When the federal government 
was waging the war against the disease 
which prevailed in four New England 
states in 1902-3, the Government and 
states reimbursed the owners for ani- 
mals slaughtered to the amount of 
$128,908.57. 

Foot and mouth disease is remark- 
able contagious and can be carried from 
stably to stable by a man who walks 
from one to the other. Dogs, cats and 
chickens are particularly dangerous as 
carriers of the contagion. 

In some foreign countries millions of 
dollars’ worth of cattle have been lost. 
An outbreak of the disease amounts to 
high losses in remarkably quick time. 
Dr. Mohler in an interview stated that a 
considerable spread of the disease in this 
country would entail the entire loss of 
our export trade in live animals, inter- 
ruptions of domestic commerce and 
quarantines which would surpass the 
loss caused by the ravages of the disease. 

Secretary Wilson in speaking on the 
subject stated that possibly the same 
methods would be pursued in combating 
the disease as were adopted several 
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6i Broadway, 
Fargo, N. D. 


Perfumes, Colognes, Toilet Water, White Lead, Linseed Oil, Carriage 
Paint, Mixed Paint, Roof Paint. Choice Cigars, Imported and 
Domestic. Trusses and Shoulder Braces. Var- 
nishes, Brushes, Etc. 

We Carry a Full Line of Vaccine Virus and Serums. 

Anti-Diphtheritic, Anti-Streptococcis, Anti-Tetanic, Etc. 


LISBON TANNERY 

Hides, Furs and Robes 

We tan Horse and Cattle Hides. Skins of all fur animals for Robes 
and Coats. Oak Harness and Lace Leather. Robes are our specialty. 
No Complaints. Skilled Labor. Twenty-five years’ experience. All 
work guaranteed. Pay highest market price for Hides and Skins. We 
keep a line of Harness Leather and Robes for sale. We pay the freight 
on Green Hides for Robes and Leather. Send for price list and shipping 
tags. -A 

Lisbon, N. D. OTTO JENSON, Proprietor. 
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ENTERPRISE 


Meat 

and 

Food 

Chopper 


“Enterprise” Meat and Food Choppers cut. the meat 
with a revolving- steel knife against a perforated 
steel cutting plate without tearing or crushing 
Easily cleaned. Practically unbreakable, 
and will last for years. 

The No. 5 “Enterprise” Chopper 
costs only SI. 75. No, 10. shown in 
cut, $2.50. They are standard family 
sizes, and not only save half the work 
at butchering time, but are useful in 

the kitchen every day in the year. - , 

Matlo in 45 sizes and styles for Hand, Steam and Elec- 
tric Power. Wo also make cheaper Food Choppers, but 
recommend the above for the reasons given. Illustrated 
catalog free. Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. 



ENTERPRISE 


Sausage 

Stuffer 

and 

Lard 

Press 


Lessens the labor at butchering time. 
Two machines in one. Well made and 
does its work quickly and surely. Cyl- 
inder Is bored true and plate fits accur- 
ately. Pressurecannotcau.se meat to rise 
above the plate. The Patented Corru- 
gated spout prevents air from entering 
casing, ensuring perfect filling and pre- 
servation of sausage. 

Machine can bo changed into a Lard 
Press in a minute’s time. Can also be 
used as a Fruit Press. 

Your dealer should be able to supply you 
with the “ Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer and 
Lard Press. I f not, order direct of makers. 


No. 25-1 quart 
J upon tied 
Price $5.50 
4 slzen 
Tinned and 
Japanned 



ENTERPRISE 


Bone, 

Shell 

and 

Com 

Mill 


The “Enterprise” Bone, Shell and Corn Mill is 
a good, general mill for farmers, poultrymen. etc., 
and for compactness, strength and durability is 
unexcelled. Handy for grinding poultry food and 
making bone meal fertilizer. Mill shown in cut $8.50, ^ 

weight GO lbs., grinds 1>4 bu. corn per hour. Look for / 
the name “ Enterprise” on the machine you buy. 

Grind up dry bones, oyster and other shells, corn, 
etc., for your hens and watch results. 

Other famous fct Enterprise” household special- 
ties are: Coffee Mills; Raisin Seeders; Fruit, Wine 
arid Jelly Presses ; Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, Etc., Etc. 

Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. 

Write for "The Enterprising Housekeeper,” a book 
of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. Tree on request. 



THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA., 236 Dauphin SL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


years ago in New England. Then an 
agreement was reached with the states 
that they were to pay one-third and the 
Government two-thirds of the value of 
the cattle which are killed, while the 
same ratio will be followed with respect 
to expenses incurred in the destruction 
of the carcasses. While in 1902 and 
1903 the government spent over $350,- 
000 in lighting the disease, Secretary 
Wilson stated that he believes more 
than half a million dollars will be neces- 
sary this time to eradicate it. 


Forest Service Moving 

On December first 75% of the force 
employed by the Forest Service will 
leave Washington for the six field dis- 
trict headquarters in the far west. The 
foresters, clerks and stenographers who 
are to go to the six cities which are to be 
the district headquarters will all have 
started for the field by the first of the 
month, leaving a force of only about 200 
in the Washington office. The 377 who 
go to the west make up the force at the 
six offices in Denver; Ogden, Utah; Mis- 
soula, Montana; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 

It is believed that the new field or- 
ganization of the forest service will 
greatly facilitate the use of the national 
forests by the people. It means that 
the national forest business, which for- 
merly was transacted in Washington, 
will be handled by officers on or near the 
ground. The establishment of the dis- 
trict headquarters is the culmination of 
a plan toward which the forest service 
has been working steadily since it took 
charge of the national forests. Each 
national forest will be in charge of a dis- 
trict forester. The work at district 
headquarters will be distributed among 
four offices — operation, grazing, silvi- 
culture and products — each equipped 
with men of special training for the work 
of their offices. 


Flour Must Be Flour 

The wisdom of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act was exemplified by the evi- 
dence adduced in the hearings just con- 
cluded by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the “aging” of flour. The 
strongest evidence against the practice 
was furnished by its defenders who 
described the process as follows; 

That by means of electricity (with the 
help of certain nitrous compounds) low- 
er grades of flour can be whitened to the 
appearance of the best “patent.” That 
this process is now in wide use and that 
it represents a property value to the 
miller. In other words this “aging” of 
flour is similar in effect to the artificial 
aging of whiskey against which the De- 
partment has placed a ban. 

The hearings before the Pure Food 
Board showed that the purpose of the 
practice is to enable the miller to sell 


the flour made from inferior wheat at 
the prices charged for flour made from 
the best wheat, or flour made from prac- 
tically the whole wheat berry at prices 
charged for flour made from the best 
portion of the berry. The millers who 
attended the hearings insist on permis- 
sion to do two things as of right : To sell 
this product as flour of the best grade 
and to sell it without revealing this 
“aging” on the label. 

Solicitor McCabe of the Agricultural 
Department asked one of the witnesses 
if consumers would object to the word 
“bleached” being placed on the flour 
barrels. To this the witness replied 
that such a label would have no harmful 
meaning. It would create doubt and 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
housewives. He said a man adjudged 
innocent of a crime did not want to 
have “innocent” branded on him and at 
this point Secretary Wilson asked him 
whether he had ever read “The Scarlet 
Letter.” 

Doctor Wiley wanted to know all 
about “aging” flour. He asked what 


aging consisted of, and received the re- 
ply that when flour is aged it changes 
color. “It is a process by which flour 
takes on the same color that it would 
have if it laid in a warehouse for a 
^ength of time.” 

“Then the word ‘age’ has lost its sig- 
nificance,” said the Doctor. “It means 
to you a change of color rather than a 
lapse of time.” 

A prominent miller testified that his 
experience is that the demand is for 
wholesome flour, not for merely white 
flour. His reasons for opposing bleach- 
ing are that it is hard for buyers to 
differentiate between grades of flour, 
thus making deception easy; that it 
makes the sale of the best unbleached 
flour difficult in competition with the 
poorer grades of bleached flour and that 
bleached flour detracts from the best 
flavor of bread. 

Marcus Bernheimer of St. Louis told 
of the inception of the bleaching idea in 
1903-04. About 1903 the bleaching 
process became prominent and a close 
corporation of a few millers threatened 
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to wreck the whole business by selling 
bleached flour. He and some of his 
associates got hold of another process 
that would do the same work, but he de- 
cided that using peroxide of nitrogen on 
flour was about equivalent to using per- 
oxide of hydrogen on a woman’s hair — 
it spoiled the article. He refused to say 
whether the nitrating process was poi- 
sonous but he exhibited some pipes of a 
nitrating plan with the residium there- 
on, and said that the board could judge 
for itself. 


A company capitalized at $500,000 
has been organized at Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the purpose of manufacturing paper 
from cotton stalks, a heretofore useless 
by-product. It is claimed that paper 
can be made from cotton stalks at a cost 
of about $15 a ton. 


TRI-STATE GRAIN AND ST0CKGR0WERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO HEAR MANY AD- 
DRESSES NEXT JANUARY • 


The program for the annual con- 
vention of the Tri-State Grain and 
Stock Growers’ association to be held 
in Fargo, Jan. 19, 20, 21 and 22 has 
been completed. The program is one 
of the best ever prepared and will be 
highly interesting to the farmers and 
agricultural workers of the three states, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota, 
which annually participate in the tri- 
state convention. 

The program arranges for a miscel- 
laneous collection of addresses on the 
first day of the convention, the sec- 
ond day will be devoted to crop rota- 
tion, the third day will be devoted to 
live stock and the fourth and last day 
to horticulture and forestry. 

The complete program as arranged 
is as follows: 

Tuesday, Jan. 19, 10 a. m. 

1 . Prayer. 

2. Address of Welcome — Hon. John 
D. Benton, Fargo, N. D. 

3. Good Roads — T. H. Atkinson, 
state engineer, Bismarck, N. D. 

4. Address — Mrs. Ada F. Howie, 
farmers’ institute corps, Elm Grove 
Wis., on Farm Homes. 

6. Appointment of committees. 

Tuesday, 1 :30 p. m. 

1. How to Make Good Roads Out 
of Prairie Dirt — Department of Good 
Roads, Washington, D. C. 

2. Relation of Humus to Crop Ro- 
tation — Dr. Briggs, department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

3. President’s Address, The Agri- 
cultural Outlook — J. H. Worst, Agri- 
cultural college, N. D. 

4. The land Where the Farmer is 
King- — Prof. A. G. Arvold, Agricultural 
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BEST PREMIUM YET! 


Boys and Girls, Get Busy 


WE will send you a pair of the Famous 



BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 



All express charges paid, if you will send us 
Subscriptions to THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER. 

We sell these skates, express paid, for Si. 25, and they g| 
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There is not a boy or girl who cannot easily 
|*| the four subscriptions within a week. You may 

with The North Dakota Farmer a year’s subscription 
to Successful Farming and a copy of Holden’s Com 
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Wednesday, Jan. 30, 10 a. m. 

Rotation of Crops. 

1. (a) Part That Wheat and Other 
Small Grains Should Occupy in Crop 
Rotation — Prof. J. H. Shepperd, Agri- 
cultural College, N. D. 

2. (b) Part Cultivate and Legu- 
minous Crops Should Occupy in Crop 
Rotation — T. A. Hoverstad, superin- 
tendent farmers’ institutes, N. D. 

Wednesday, 4:30, p. m. 

1. (c) Place Livestock Should Oc- 
cupy in Crop Rotation — Prof. Andrew 
Boss, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 

2. Reading in" the Farm Home — 
Dr. Max Batt, Agricultural College. 
N. D. 

3. Federal Inspection, Weighing and 
Grading of Grains — Hon. P. J. McCum- 
ber, North Dakota. 

Wednesday, 7:30 p. m. 

Reception at the Armory, Agricul- 
tural College campus. 

Delegates and their wives are cor- 
dially invited to visit and inspect the 
college buildings Wednesday evening 
at 7:30 p. m. After inspecting the 
building a short reception will be 
held in the Armory. Speaking, and 
music by the cadet band. 

Thursday, Jan. 21, 10 a m. 

Livestock Day 

1. Creamery Construction and Its 
Relation to the Dairy in North Dakota 
— R. F. Flint, assistant dairy com- 
missioner, Bismarck, N. D. 

2. Preventable Diseases of Live- 
stock — Dr. L. Van Es, Agricultural Col- 
lege 

3. How to Care For the Brood 
Sows During the Winter — H. O. Teller, 
field representative of The Farmer, St. 

• Paul, Minn. 

Thursday, 1:30 p. m. 

.1. The type of Beef Animal the 
Market Demands — John Gosling, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

2. Raising Beef Cattle iri North 
Dakota — A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

3. The future of the Draft Horse 
Business — H. G. McMillan, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Discussion led by Donald Hannaford 
of Hannaford, N. D. 

Thursday, 8 p. m. 

Meat Demonstration — Conducted by 
John Gosling, Kansas City, Mo. 

Banquet and business meeting of the 
North Dakota Live Stock Association. 

Friday, Jan. 22,- 10 a. m. 

Horticulture and Forestry 

1. Forestry Education the Basis of 
Forestry — Prof. S. B. Greene, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

2. The Present Basis of Small Fruit 
Growing in the Northwest — Fred Heath, 
Fargo, N. D. 

3. The Making of a Landscape — 
Prof. C. B. Waldron, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D. 


4. A. P. Stevenson, Morden, Man- 
itoba. 

Friday, 1:30 p. m. 

1. Report of Committees. 

2. Election of officers. 

3. Our Soils — Arthur Murphy, Orr, 
N. D. 

4. Address — W. M. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


Friday, 7 :30 p. m. 

1. Concert by North Dakota Agri- 
cultural college cadet band, 7:30 sharp 
to 8:30. 

2. The Profession of Homemaking — 
Miss Margaret McCarty, instructor do- 
mestic science, N. D. A. C. 

3. Increasing Farm Products — W. M. 
Hays, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 






THE CORRECT SHOE FOR STYLE, 
EASE AND GOOD WEAR 

You could never hope to buy a more stylish or serviceable 
* shoe than the “Leading Lady.” It is right up-to-date in appear- 
ance and fits the foot perfectly from the very first. Besides 
being stylish and comfortable, the 



I 





wears much longer than most shoes. It is so well 
made that it lasts twice as long as the average shoe, 
and will retain its shape to the end. 

Why buy inferior shoes when, with the same 
money, yon can get the “Leading Lady ?” Your 
dealer will supply you; if not, write to us. 

Look for the Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. 

FREE — If you will send us the name of a dealer who does 
not handle Leading Lady Shoes, we will send you free, post- 
paid, a beautiful picture of Martha Washington, size 15x20. 

We also make Honorbilt Shoes, Martha Washington Com- 
fort Shoes, Yerma Cushion Shoes and Special Merit 
School Shoes. 

F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






First Cost the Only Cost 

Look to the future when you buy your wagon and buy it once for all. For 
the same money you would pay for a good wooden wagon you can get 


Double the Lile 
No Repairs 




Double the Strength 
No Breakdowns 

By buying the 

Davenport 

Roller-Bearing 
Steel Wagon 

It is practically all steel- 
trussed steel wheels, steel 
gears, steel hubs like the 
modern automobile— nothing 
to dry apart or get loose. 

The Roller-Bearings 

Make 30/j to 50 > Lighter Draft 

This is the greatest advance ever made in wagon 
building. They are dust, sand and water-proof. Need 
oiling only occasionally, oil without removing wheels 
Don’t buy a wagon till you know all about the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 
Let us show you why it’s the only wagon you can afford to buy. Send for free Catalog R 
and do it today, before you forget. 

Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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HUMUS 


By O. C. Gregg 


Possibly some of our readers may 
think that this matter of humus in 
the soil is an agricultural fad with 
me. This is not so. It is one of 
those things that are very important, 
but so everyday and commonplace 
that it is very sure to be neglected. 
Just a little thought will make the 
matter so plain as to its absolute 
necessity in good soil cultivation, that 
it won’t be so readily overlooked. 
We must study nature’s ways. Her 
ways are always marked out by a 
wisdom which' does not err. The 
forest continually adds to the soil 
that produces it, the yearly return of 
leaves and from .time to time its 
broken limbs and finally the old tree 
itself. Forest lands have an abun- 
dance of humus. Prairie lands have 
much less. The yearly burning de^ 
stroys what would be humus from 
the yearly growth of grass, and the 
only source of vegetable decay must 
come from decaying roots. When we 
as farmers begin to control the growth 
from and return to the soil — if we follow 
cropping and no manuring, we do con- 
trary to the method of nature and 
each year the growing crop takes off 
humus, and each year the humus 
goes back to the earth as it was — 
and no addition is made. 

After a time the original stock of 
humus is gone; the land has a dead 
look; it don’t resist drouth as it once 
did and it washes more readily from 
rains. The yield of crop grows less and 
less until it won’t pay for labor expend- 
ed. There is fertility in the soil yet but 
it w’on’t give it up. It will hold it back 
until some one with intelligence re- 
stores that element of humus and then 
the soil will again “smile with an abund- 
ant harvest.” Now I don’t say that 
humus is all that is needed to make a soil 
a good yield er of a crop, but I do 
say that it must be in the soil as one 
essential element. We all can put 
humus in our soils. The best of all 
methods is to grow clover. Feed 
clover and get out the manure. Use 
manure as a topdressing on clover, 
and let clover grow on the ground 
where its roots will make vegetable 
decay without any charge for hand- 
ling. One of the best of farmers 
said to me one day, “I would not 
live in a country and work a farm 
unless I could grow clover.” 

I think the man was right, with 
the understanding that clover means 
any one of the legumes. I once 
heard an agricultural teacher say 
that he thought that too much was 
being said about humus in the soil. 


I cannot agree with him as long as 
so many fields suffer from the lack 
of it. But as we have now stated, 
it is not everything, but it is a “big 
thing” in any agricultural system. 


ALFALFA 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 339, entitled 
“Alfalfa,” has just been issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This bulletin contains a brief 
resume of the history and spread of alfal- 
fa, which is followed with a rather de- 
tailed discussion of the best means of 
securing and maintaining a stand of al- 
falfa. The special features under this 
head are the necessity for inoculation 
and liming, especially in the East, and 
the importance of midsummer or late 
summer seeding to avoid the weeds of 
summer on one hand and equally the 
danger of winter killing which attends 
fall-seeded plants on the other. 

In discussing the utilization of alfalfa 
the relative value of the different forms 
in which it is used is given as well as the 
best methods of harvesting and pre- 
paring it in its different forms for use as 
feed. A brief account of alfalfa seed 
production and alfalfa varieties is given. 
The enemies of alfalfa are listed and 
the general methods used in combating 
them are briefly noted. 

The wide distribution of alfalfa in this 
country necessitates different methods 
of procedure in securing a stand in the 
various sections. The country is di- 
vided into seven sections and specific 
instructions adapted to each are given 
separately for each section. 

Wherever alfalfa can be successfully 
established it results almost immediate- 
ly in doubling the value of the land.- 
This indicates the importance of the ex- 
tension of this forage crop. The pro- 
duction of alfalfa during the past decade 
has-been greatly increased in many sec- 
tions of the country where it had been 
thought impossible to produce it It is 
found, however, where the necessary re- 
quriements are understood and provided 
for, that success, if possible, with this 
crop under a great diversity of condi- 
tions extended almost thruout the 
United States. Its production greatly 
facilitates the development of diversi- 
fied farming so essential to the agricul- 
tural development of the country. 


Tffi YOUTH’S 

COMPANION 



IT COMES EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 

The Contents of the 52 Issues for 
1 909 will include 

50 Star Articles 

By Men and Women of Distinc- 
tion in Many Vocations. 

250 Capital Stories 

Of Character and Adventure, 
including Six Fine Serials. 

1000 Up-To-Date Notes 

On Current Events. Natural 
History and Science. 

2000 One-Minute Stories 

Bits of Humor and Miscellany. 
The Weekly Health Article. 
Timely Editorials. The Chil- 
dren’s Page, etc. 

Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated 
Announcement for 1909 sent 
Free to any address. 


Free to January, 1 909. 

Every new subscriber who at once cuts 
out and sends this slip (or mentions this 
paper) with $1.75 will receive FREE 
All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1908, including: the 
Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 

The Companion’s Calendar for 1909 — 
“In Grandmother’s Garden,” litho- 
graphed in thirteen colors. 

Then The Companion for the 52 weeks 
of 1909 a library of the best reading 
for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE 


The Latest 
Educator 


Lackawanna Ca80li " 8 


A VALVELESS WONDER 


Engines 


CATALOG 2 to 45 H. P. FREE Our New Popular Educator LACKAWANNA “INSTRUC- 
TION-TREATISE.” explains gasoline engines for everyone. Send name and address and ten cents 
to cover postage, TODAY, 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburg, N. Y. LACKAWANNA MANUFACTURING CO 
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AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


PREPARE FOR HOG KILLING 


Slaughtering time involves lots of 
hard, disagreeable work, and anything 
that will tend to decrease this labor is 
of incalculable value and well worth the 
money spent for it. You should con- 
sider the most effective means of getting 
thru the work and, what is still more im- 
portant, realize as much as possible from 
your hogs. 

The “Enterprise” Meat and Food 
Chopper chops the meat uniformly, 
without crushing and grinding — every 
minute piece retains all of its goodness 
and flavor. 

A great deal of the drudgery and hard 
work of butchering is eliminated by the 
use of the “Enteqmse” machines. 

Another machine of great value to 
poultry raisers and on the farm is an 
“Enterprise” Bone, Shell and Corn Mill. 
It is especially adapted for grinding dry 
bones, oyster and other shells, corn, 
grain, etc. It is a good general mill for 
farmers, poultry men, etc.,- and for 
compactness, strength and durability 
cannot be excelled. 

It insures a variety in food supply for 
your poultry, increasing their yield and 
value tenfold. 

“The Enterprising Housekeeper,” a 
book of over 200 choice recipes and 
kitchen helps, will be mailed free to any- 
one sending their name and address to 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of 
Pa., 236, Dauphin Street, Philadelphia. 


FUR DEMAND ACTIVE 


Manufacturers and exporters buying 
freely at Funsten Bros. & Co.’s 
fur sales in St. Louis. 


Every reader of this paper who does 
any trapping will be interested in know- 
ing that the fur market has decidedly 
recovered — and the daily sales that are 
held in Funsten Bros. & Co.’s great es- 
tablishment in St. Louis are well attend- 
ed and the bids are large, with the con- 
sequence that the prices Funsten Broth- 
ers are giving trappers and individual 
shippers are particularly satisfactory. 

Funsten Bros. & Co. have built up in 
St. Louis the biggest fur-buying and sell- 
ing establishment in the world. And 
the fact that they began small, but to- 
day are so great, is the best testimonial 
to the methods they have pursued in 
dealing with the trappers and shippers 
who send furs to them. Funsten Bros. 
& Co. have a market for every kind of 
fur, high grade, medium and low grade, 
and consequently are desirous of buying 
everything that is trapped in your neigh- 
borhood. 


They have prepared for the guidance 
of trappers a particularly valuable Trap- 
per’s Guide. This year’s edition is so 
large that they have authorized us to 
notify every reader to send for this Trap- 
per’s Guide and get it free. Even the 
postage is paid. Every reader is also in- 
vited to write for the latest price-list, 
which shows just what the market offers 
on every kind of fur. And Funsten 
Bros & Co. will also send free tags, ship- 
ping lists and complete instructions as to 
how to deal with them by mail and get 
the best prices for your furs. Almost 
every kind of fur is in big demand, and 
now, of course, is the height of the trap- 
ping season. When you write them (kind- 
ly) mention The North Dakota Farmer 
and your request will receive prompt 
attention What you receive will prove 
very interesting reading. Address Fun- 
sten Bros. & Co., 298 Elm St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE GIFT FOR A BOY OR GIRL 

If you want to make your boy or girl 
mighty happy Christmas morning, give 
each a pair of good skates 

Think of the fun they’ll have all win- 
ter long, and for many seasons to come. 
Skating is sport all boys and girls like. 
And which all can enjoy. For there’s 
always plenty of ice, plenty of good 
skating, before winter’s over. 

And Barney & Berry Skates are the 
kind all boys and girls want. They have 
been known as the best for more than 
three generations. Yet they cost very 
little. Send for free catalog of Barney 
& Berry Skates, and you’ll find many 
styles your boy or girl will like. Write 
to Barney & Berry, 144 Broad Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Eastgate Brothers, of Larimore, N. 
D., announce that they have disposed of 
all their Oxford Down Lambs, but still 
have a few Angus Bulls left. Write 
them if interested. They are among the 
best breeders in the state. 


Farmers who have occasion to use 
chemicals of any kind may rest assured 
that the firm of Fout & Porterfield, of 
Fargo, N. D., may be relied upon to fur- 
nish strictly pure goods. Chemical 
treatment is worse than useless if the 
chemicals are either impure or below 
standard strength. 


You can not afford to raise weeds, 
even if there are now excellent methods 
of exterminating them. Jumbo is one 
of the most effective grain cleaners in 
the market. Besides it grades as well as 
cleans. Write to the Minneapolis Sep- 
arator Company, 31 Erie St. S. E. Mpls. 
a nd receive their descriptive catalog. 
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Among our advertisers this month is 
the Crookston Tannery. This long-es- 
tablished firm may be relied upon for 
fair dealing and high class workmanship. 
Their established reputation and near- 
ness to North Dakota patrons are cer- 
tainly worth considering and we predict 
for them increased patronage this season 
from our readers. Write them for their 
price list. 


Don’t think because the ground is 
now covered with snow, that there will 
be no more skating this season. Don’t 
think, because you have bought skates 
that were of inferior material, that Bar- 
ney & Barry ever put out any goods not 
strictly genuine in make and material. 
Your nearest dealer probably has them. 
Be sure and ask for “Barney & Barry” 
skates. By the way, they also make 
just as good roller skates as they do ice 
skates. 


Our Washington correspondent com- 
pares the cost of drawing a load of wheat 
nine miles to market to the expense of 
conveying the same amount from New 
Y ork to Liverpool. Are you aware that 
roller bearings will greatly reduce the 
cost of hauling loads on our poor roads? 
Why not a Davenport Wagon until the 
township and county wake up to the 
need of better roads? Write the Dav- 
enport Wagon Company, Davenport, 
la., for their Catalog R, which will open 
your eyes to the advantages of this class 
of wagons. 


It is a pleasure to have such a reliable 
firm as Wing & Son represented in our 
advertising columns. Once was the 
time when it would have been useless to 
offer the farmers of this state bargains 
in pianos. Accordians were the only 
instruments afforded by the pioneers. 
Today the piano is fast taking the place 
of the organ, only recently considered a 
great luxury. You can not afford to 
experiment with the cheaper grade pi- 
anos, for the superior grade will last a 
lifetime, and we believe Wing & Son are 
making a fair offer in their “Remedy.” 


It may not be just the weather for 
motorboating, yet it is the time of year 
to plan for the coming season of pleasure 
on our rivers and lakes. The amount of 
pleasure to be derived from that past- 
time depends upon the engine in the 
boat. The Lackawanna has been thoro- 
ly tested in this state and we have no 
hesitancy in heartily recommending 
this engine, after trying several other 
makes. If you are interested in a 
motorboat, )'ou will be surprised and de- 
lighted with the “Instruction-Treatise” 
sent by this firm. Address the Lacka- 
wanna Mfg. Co., 9 to 29 Caldwell St., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


For some time there has been a de- 
mand on the part of teachers and those 
interested in elementary agriculture 
that there should be published some- 
thing which would be of direct benefit 
for use in schools or as aids to students 
who are interested in this subject. 
Several times the editor has been asked 
to start something of the kind, and I 
quote the following letter from Profes- 
for Abbey as touching on this point: 

Mayville, North Dakota, Oct. 20 '08. 
Dear Prof. Ladd : 

For sometime I have felt that more 
should be done in the way of helping the 
teachers of our state prepare to teach 
Elementary Agriculture. The tendency 
along all lines is to make education prac- 
tical. The dominant industry of this 
state is farming. A large part of the 
boys and girls in the public schools will 
be interested directly or indirectly in this 
line of work. To teach the subject of 
Agriculture in a helpful and practical 
way a teacher must have some special 
training. It is clearly impossible for all 
the teachers of the state to attend the 
Agricultural College or the Normal 
School. At present we have no school 
paper which runs work in this depart- 
ment. The paper that reaches the 
greatest mimber of people in the state is 
no doubt the North Dakota Farmer. 
It seems to me that you would be doing 
a great service to the teachers and pu- 
pils of the state if from month to month 
you would run an “Elementary Agri- 
culture D ep ar tm en t . ’ ’ 


The need of such a department is 
shown by the many inquiries that I am 
receiving from month to month. Last 
year we sent out a Bulletin which treat- 
ed of certain phases of the subject and 
since then we have not been able to sup- 
ply the demand for this Bulletin. Some- 
thing like 1200 were sent out but this 
number was far from sufficient. I hope 
that you will give this matter your care- 
ful attention and that you will find a 
way of meeting the demand for the 
kind of instruction that I have indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. J. ABBEY. 

As meeting the suggestions above in- 
dicated, arrangements have been made 
with Prof. Randlett of the Agricultural 
College to take charge of the work of this 
Department. Prof. Abbey has con- 
sented to prepare articles for this De- 
partment. I trust that it will prove of 
interest $o our readers and that we shall 
have their support in this matter. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


It is a disgrace that in this country 
men are permitted to pose as experts to 
appear before the courts in important 
matters pretending to give expert 
knowledge on a subject, when, in reality, 
they are employed as advocates and are 
in no sense of the word giving expert tes- 
timony, unless it is to be called expert 
testimony because they are shrewd at 
dodging facts, or in selecting and dis- 
torting facts to establish the points 
which they desire to maintain. To il- 
lustrate what I have said in the pre- 
ceding case, let me cite an instance 
where three leading experts socalled of 
America in years past who were willing 
to sell their services wherever there was 
a man or concern with $1000 each as 
their retaining fee. These three men 
were employed as experts in an import- 
ant litigation in U. S. Court and in their 
depositions, as taken, they certified to so 
much of chemical evidence as would 
prove helpful on their side of the case, 
withholding all that would in any way 
be difficult of explanation, or might tend 
to throw light upon the other side. Now, 
should such testimony be classed as 
honest expert testimony? As a matter 
of fact, were not these three men em- 
ployed as advocates for the side they 
represented, and, therefore, should have 
been classed as special attorneys? The 
testimony taken upon the other side of 
the case in the deposition showed the 
fallacy of the claims that had been made 
by the three noted experts in simply 
pointing out wherein they were at fault 
and wherein they had failed to state the 
entire facts. In the rebuttal the three 
experts desired to correct and revise 
their former testimony, admitting that 
they had not gone into the full details in 


the first case. What evidence is there 
that the testimony in the rebuttal is any 
more trustworthy than that in the 
original; and it would seem that the 
learned Judge so considered the matter, 
for he proceeded to brush aside the ex- 
pert testimony of the three witnesses 
and the case was lost to the other side. 

The only credit that is to be given to 
the testimony upon the other side of the 
case is the fact that in spite of the op- 
position of the attorneys, the witness 
was determined that the entire facts 
should go in, this preventing any pos- 
sibility of refutal upon the other side. 
Testimony of this kind and of this kind 
only is expert testimony, and often the 
attorneys, or those who employ ex- 
perts, are as much to blame as are the 
experts themselves. But that learned 
men should be willing to lower their 
standard and reputation, even by ac- 
cepting large fees, should be enough to 
condemn such testimony in the eyes of 
the Court, as well as of the well-informed 
public. 

TJie writer has had occasion to hear 
the testimony of several noted experts 
during the past few years, not only so 
called experts in chemical lines, but med- 
ical experts as well, and for one I must 
admit that I have become thoroly dis- 
gusted with the present system of em- 
ploying experts. Whenever I find an 
expert who is selling his services in the 
endorsement of questionable practices or 
to uphold the claims of some question- 
able process, I at once lose respect for 
the man and feel that he is false to his 
trust as a man, false to his calling, false 
to the rights of the American people, and 
that if his conscience has not become 
wholly calloused, he is false to his own 
feelings; and, yet, some of these men will 
pose and seem to be at their best when 
their very testimony should impeach 
them. How long will the American 
people stand for this kind of practice! 


EGG YOLK CONDEMNED 


By throwing into the sea 1,052 cases 
of socalled “egg yolk” the collector of 
customs in New York has decided the 
long-standing controversy between im- 
porters and the government. A great 
quantity of this material has been im- 
ported into the United States from Chi- 
na for a number of years. It is used in 
making custards, pies and other prod- 
ucts of bakeries. Three years ago a 
large consignment was held up by the 
authorities under the pure food law on 
the claim that excessive quantities of 
borax was used in it as a preservative. 
Since then none has been allowed to 
land. The importers fought the de- 
partment’s decision, but the city health 
department has now condemned the 
egg yolk held in storage here, and it has. 
been given to the fishes. — Eli Grocer. 
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FOOD STANDARD 


There was held at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Sept. 29 and 30 a meeting of the 
Food Commissioners of the Northwest- 
ern State in order to secure as far as pos- 
sible uniformity of acton regarding 
labeling At this meeting the following 
resolutions, of interest to all our readers, 
were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That the sale of sausage 
and sausage meat conforming to the fol- 
lowing standard will not be contested: 

Sausage. Sausage meat is a com- 
minuted meat from neat cattle or swine, 
or a mixture of such meats, either fresh, 
salted, pickled or smoked, with added 
salt and spices and with or without the 
addition of edible animal fats, blood and 
sugar, or subsequent smoking. It con- 
tains no larger amount of water than the 
meats from which it is prepared contain 
when in their fresh condition and if it 
bears a name descriptive of kind, com- 
position or origin, it corresponds to 
.such descriptive name. All animal 
tissues used as containers, such as cas- 
ings, stomachs, etc., are clean and 
sound and impart to the contents no 
other substance than salt. 

2. Resolved, That the sale of com- 
pounds composed of sausage, cereals and 
added water will not be contested if 
labeled as follows : - 

Compound 

% Sausage 

% Cereals 

% Added water 

and if the names of all the ingredients be 
in the same sized type and the name of 
no one of them be given greater promi- 
nence than another. 

3. Whereas, The addition of ice or 
water to shucked oysters has the effect 
of lowering and depreciating and in- 
juriously affecting their strength, qual- 
ity and purity, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That such addition con- 
stitutes an adulteration and the sale of 
oysters .so adulterated will be contested. 

4. Resolved, That the sale of ice 
cream conforming to the following 
standards will not be contested : 

1. Ice cream is a frozen product made 
from cream and sugar, with or without 
a natural flavoring, and contains not 
less than fourteen (14) per cent of milk 
fat. 

2. Fruit ice cream is a frozen product 
made from cream, sugar, and sound, 
clean, mature fruits, and contains not 
less than twelve (12) per cent of milk 
fat. 

3. Nut ice cream is a frozen product 
made from cream, sugar, and sound, 
nonrancid nuts, and contains not less 
than twelve (12) per cent of milk fat. 

5. Resolved, That the sale of ice 
cream, defined as above, when mixed 
with gelatin not to exceed three ounces 
of gelatin to ten gallons of ice cream, or 


with tragecanth or other vegetable 
gum, or with eggs, will not be contested 
if the same is labeled and sold as 
“gelatin ice cream,” or “gum ice 
cream,” or “egg ice cream” as the case 
may be and provided that the butter fat 
content shall not fall below the stand- 
ards as stated above. 

6. Resolved, That the sale of soft 
drinks and other food products contain- 
ing soap bark or any of its preparations 
or cocaine will be contested. 

7. Resolved, That the addition of caf- 
fein to soft drinks is unnecessary, and 
reaching as it does largely the child 
population of our states, is fraught with 
extreme danger and constitutes a men- 
ace to health. 

8. Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this convention, that the enactment by 
the several states of measures to secure 
full and complete sanitary control of 
food producing, manufacturing, and 
distributing establishments and agencies 
is both desirable and necessary. 

9. Whereas, It has come to our notice 
that in some cases rotten, mouldy, de- 
composed and unwholesome tomatoes 
are being used in the manufacture of to- 
mato catsups; 

Resolved, That the food officials of 
the country investigate the manufacture 
of this food in their respective states and 
adopt every possible measure to pre- 
vent the use of such material. 

10. Resolved, That the practice of 
treating fish, ham, bacon, sausage and 
other meat products with so-called 
“liquid smoke” and similar preparations 
is fraudulent and a menace to health and 
the sale of products so treated will be 
contested. 

\ 

BLEACHING OF FLOUR 


A great deal has been said of late with 
regard to the bleaching of flour as com- 
mercially practiced at the present time. 
It is claimed that fully eighty per cent 
of all the mills in the country are now 
using bleachers of some kind. The 
bleachers used may be divided into two 
classes, the electrical bleacher and the 
chemical bleacher. 

In the electrical bleacher nitrogen 
peroxide, a gas which forms nitrus and 
nitric acid as it comes in contact with 
moisture, is produced and injected in- 
to the flour. This gas, of itself, is a 
deadly poison. It has' been proven to 
be a powerful antiseptic and, therefore, 
must of necessity, like all other anti- 
septics, retard digestion. 

In the case of the chemical bleacher, 
the nitrogen peroxide or gas is formed 
by the decomposition of nitric acid and 
this product is then introduced into the 
flour. In both cases the results are 
identical. ' 

Experiments have been made to con- 
clusively show that digestion is very 
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greatly retarded by the presence of this 
agent. It has, further, been shown that 
from one- third to one-half of the materi- 
al remains in the bread. 

The men who are fighting to continue 
this nefarious practice are, in reality, the 
promoters of the bleaching apparatus. 
They have made a large fortune and 
they desire to continue their practice 
and secure their wealth even at the ex- 
pense of the health of their fellow-be- 
ings. These promoters of bleaching, 
working thru a few millers and with 
plenty of money at their command, have 
been able to employ a large number of 
socalled experts, who are willing to testi- 
fy as to the harmless nature of the 
bleaching agent employed; in fact, to 
its entire absence in the bread as con- 
sumed by man. Most of these socalled 
experts have made no study of the sub- 
ject and have very little practical in- 
formation. More than that, they are 
employed like most experts to give in- 
formation upon one side only, and to 
look for facts which will bear out the 
point they desire to establish. That 
men who aspire to prominence and who 
have gained for themselves some repu- 
tation, should stoop to become a party 
to promoting the interests of those who 
are sapping the life from the American 
people, is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. Some of the literature that has 
been published by men of this type, 
when carefully scanned and analyzed, 
show the calibre of the men who have 
conducted the investigations; or, per- 
haps it would be better to say, that it 
shows their willingness to find results in 
harmony with the requirements of 
those whose interests they serve. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
every food commissioner and every food 
chemist connected with the Food Com- 
missions in the United States are op- 
posed to the chemical bleaching of 
flour, and this opposition was expressed 
in a resolution as passed at the Annual 
Convention of the Association of State 
and National Food and Dairy Depart- 
ment, which went on record as follows: 

“Resolved, That this Association is 
unalterably opposed to the bleaching of 
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Pure Food Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


“BUY” “FAT” 

HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


“ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


tor those: who care:.” 

NOKOMIS CANNED GOODS 
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Selected Fruits and Vegetables. 
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Packed with Greatest Care in Sanitary Cans. 

Stone-Odrean- Wells Company, 
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NEWELL’S EXTRA 
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Represents the highest quality of food 
products that can possibly be obtained. 
Purity and quantity always stand fore- 
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Geo. R. Newell & Co., 
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MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 
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CHICAGO. 


One package, 10 cents, makes one 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 
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flour by oxides of nitrogen or other 
chemicals. ’ ’ 

And further: 

“Resolved, That this Association is 
convinced that all chemical preserva- 
tives are harmful in foods, and that all 
kinds of food products are and may be 
prepared and distributed without them, 
and pledges its best efforts to use all 
moral and legal means at its disposal to 
exclude chemical preservatives from 
food products, and, to this end, we ask 
the cordial support of all national, state 
and municipal authorities charged with 
the enforcement of food and drug laws.” 

It is a noticeable fact that the men 
employed as experts upon the other 
side, while some of them have govern- 
ment positions, not one of them has had 
to do with investigations relating to 
fraud and deception and the effect ^of 
preservatives upon the health of man; 
and some of those who have become ad- 
vocates to aid the millers are known to 
have been opposed to the bleaching of 
flour until they affiliated themselves 
with the manufacturing interests. 


WHEAT TESTS 

Experiments -with the testing of 
wheat, its milling, flour and bread pro- 
ducing qualities have been made by the 
North Dakota Government Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the results j;>re- 
sented in bulletin No. 82. A large 
number of samples of wheat were tested 
as grown in all parts of the state and 
mainly of the three varieties, fife, blue- 
stem and the durums. 

It is estimated that the total crop for 
1906 was 72,504,821 bushels, of which, 
approximately, 22,000,000 bushels are 
estimated as durum. The yield for 
durum is considerably greater than that 
for fife and bluestem. The price paid 
for durum in 1907 ranged from twenty 
to twenty- seven cents per bushel less, 
than that for the other wheats, in the 
local markets. Kubanka and Arnaut- 
ka were most generally grown in the 
state, altho a few other varieties are 
given in the results of the bulletin. 

Grades of Flour 

Three grades of flour were made in 
the experimental mill averaging, ap- 
proximately, as follows: 

Patent 70 percent of flour 

First Clear 23 percent of flour 
Second clear 7 percent of flour 

Flour is judged largely in the home es- 
pecially, by the color, but, under present 
existing conditions, it is shown that the 
whitest flours are not necessarily the 
best, since the whiteness is not nattiral 
to the flour but has been produced by 
artificial means. 

For all the samples tested at the mill 
the average weights per bushel were as. 
follows : 


Fife & Bluestem Durum 
Wheat, per bu. cleaned 59.3Slbs 61.851bs 
% of flour produce 70.52% 71.62% 
From which it will be observed that 
the durum produced a slightly larger 
proportion of straight flour than that 
produced by fife and bluestem. 

As showing the proportion of the three • 
grades of flour we may summarize as fol- 
lows: 



% Fife and 

Durum 


Bluestem 

% 

Patent 

. . .47.47 

41.51 

First Clear 

. . . 16.92 

19.01 

Second Clear. . . 

. . . 5.66 

10.16 

Bran 

. . .12.30 

8.29 

Shorts 

. . .13.93 

18.02 

There is quite 

a difference 

in the 


weight of one hundred kernels for the 
two varieties of wheat. 

Wgt. of 100 kernels, gr. 


Fife and Bluestem 2.3554 

Durum. . . 3.5167 

The amount of wheat required to pro- 
duce a barrel of flour was : 

Fife and Bluestem 4 bu. 42 lbs. 

Durum 4 bu. 32 lbs. 


It, therefore, takes less durum to pro- 
duce a barrel of flour than of fife and 
bluestem, and the proportion of bran is 


less in the durum than in the fife and 
bluestem, but the proportion of shorts is 
relatively higher. 

The amount of gluten for the several 
grades, together with the average for all 
the commercial flours examined, was 
as follows : 

Expressed in grams for twenty-five 
grams of flour : 

Wet Baked Gluten 
Gluten Gluten Exp. 
grams grams inches 
Commercial flours.. 9.81 4.38 3.37 


Fife & Blue stem 

(patent) 11.3 6.30 3.58 

First Clear 12.1 7.30 2.15 

Durum Pat’ Flour. 10.6 6.09 2.51 

First Clear 10.8 6.54 2.09 


Commercial Flours 

# Sixty-nine samples of commercial 
flours were taken up over the state and 
of this number twenty-two samples 
were unbleached, the balance represent- 
ing the bleached flours. The extent of 
bleaching varied widely, from almost 
no nitrite re-acting material to as much 
as three parts per million, altho this 
amount is considerably less . than has 
been reported in previous investigations. 


LivestocK Department 

PROF. W. B. RICHARDS, Editor 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ANALYZED 


Various Notions About the Jersey Cow 
Picked to Pieces 


The press bureau of the National 
Dairy Show Association launches the 
following “Dairy Suggestions” with the 
request for reply: 

“Has the Jersey cow, the cow of fic- 
tion and the experimental station, the 
cow of the gentleman farmer and the 
novice, the cow of the wealthy dairy- 
man, and the farmer who wants to get 
wealthy off dairy products, been forced 
into the background by the other breeds 
that have come much into public at- 
tention of late? 

“Financial Countess 155100, recently 
reported on for one year from June 8, 
1907, gave 13,248 lbs. of milk, which 
yielded a little more than 795 lbs. of 
butter fat, or 935}^ lbs. of butter. This 
was within 31 lbs. of the cow’s, own live 
weight. 

“Do the city consumers of butter ap- 
preciate the Jersey product? Is all 
creamery butter the same to the city 
consumer, and is there any advantage 
in the dairyman confining himself to one 
strain of milch cows?” 


In the first place, it’s a “faulty affi- 
davit,” drawn up by someone evidently 
unfamiliar with the dairy business or the 
breeding of dairy cattle. The Jersey 
cow is put on trial for a fault of which 
she is not guilty. True, we confess that 
Financial Countess, a Jersey cow, did 
produce over 13,000 lbs. milk containing 
795 lbs. 4. 6 oz. of butter fat, indicating 
935 lbs. 10 oz. of butter. She did even 
more tlian this. She actually pro- 
duced by churn, 943 lbs. 13 oz. of butter 
from that same milk — a “confirmed” 
test that has never been approached by 
any other cow of any breed. 

But to the head and tail of this propo- 
sition. Let’s take it in small bites and 
go in easy stages : 

“The cow of fiction and the experi- 
ment station.” Doubtless the Jersey 
cow’s performance does astonish the un- 
informed, but it’s the truth — and that’s 
said to be “stranger than fiction.” 
What has the experiment station to do 
with it, anyway? She came to the sta- 
tions just as she did to private individu- 
als — thru the strength of her individu- 
ality. She was an established institu- 
tion before the experiment stations 
awakened to the fact that she must be 
reckoned with as the dominating factor 
in economical dairy production. She 
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forced herself on the stations and they 
could not dodge. The Jersey cow had 
made more butter than cows of' other 
breeds, and made it cheaper, before the 
experimenters began experimenting 
with her. She owes to the stations no 
prestige that had not been attained in 
other directions, thru her superior merit 
and the enterprise of her owners and the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. It is true 
that if the experiment stations had been 
provided by the State with sufficient 
funds to buy good Jersey cows, the 
breed’s superiority might have been 
earlier demonstrated thru this channel. 

“The cow of the gentleman farmer 
and the novice.” This ancient phrase 
was coined in spite and intended to dis- 
credit the Jersey. It still rolls from the 
tongues and flows from the pens of those 
who either repeat in innocence what they 
have read, or use it maliciously. It has 
been worn threadbare. But is it so bad, 
after all? If a cow so useful as the 
Jersey can still be so beautiful as to fill 
the eye of a “gentleman farmer,” are 
not her breeders just that much better 
off in having a wider market for the 
stock they raise? And if there is any 
cow for a “novice,” surely it must be 
the cow that has beaten the world in 
public demonstration as “the most eco- 
nomical producer of milk for all pur- 
poses of dairying.” A dairyman of ex- 
perience might make use of a less profit- 
able cow than the Jersey, but for good- 
ness’ sake let the novice and gentleman 
fanner have the best and the prettiest. 

“The Jersey cow, the cow of the farm- 
er who wants to get wealthy off dairy 
products.” Here the question shows 
signs of human intelligence. It could 
not have been better nor more truly said. 
That is just what the farmer can do 
who applies the energy and brains es- 
sential for success in any business. And 
he can do it more quickly with Jerseys 
than with cows of another breed. 

After all this, our inquirer wants to 
know if the Jersey cow has been “forced 
into the background.” What other 
cow, please, shares the limelight? Are 
there any but supernumaries? It is 
doubtful if all other dairy breeds com- 
bined have so many adherents or are at- 
tracting so much favorable attention as 
the Jersey breed is right now* At no 
time in her history has she been so popu- 
lar. For the past nine years her growth 
in public favor has been something tre- 
mendous. From the first she was the 
recognized ideal dairy machine; her vic- 
tory at St. Louis over rival breeds won 
many who were doubtful of her superior 
merit; the influence of recent importa- 
tions has established her among the 
class who care for beauty along with 
economy in production; and the tend- 
ency of the pure food laws has been to 
educate the public regarding high class 
dairying — and of this the Jersey cow 


is the symbol. 

Yes, the city consumers of butter “do 
appreciate the Jersey’s product” — 
when they can get it. Jersey butter 
tops the market when properly made 
and intelligently sold. Wherever “rec- 
ord prices” prevail for butter it is in- 
variably for the product of a private 
Jersey dairy. “All creamery butter 
may be the same’ ’ to the city consumer, 
but it is not J ersey butter — altho for ad- 
vertising purposes it is frequently so 
labeled, the maker easing his conscience 
with the fact that some Jersey milk was 
brought to his churn. It is really a 
mixed-breed butter. 

“The advantage in the dairyman con- 
fining himself to one strain of milch 
cows,” where the product goes to a 
creamery, is this: If he confine himself 
to Jerseys he can deliver more butter 
fat per cow, produce it cheaper, save in 
feed bills and get a bigger check at the 
creamery. All of which means more 
money, more comforts for the family, 
and consequent increased happiness. — 
The J ersey Bulletin. 


MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


The North Dakota Farmer, 

Lisbon, N. D. 

Gentlemen : 

The Annual Meeting of the Minnestoa 
Livestock Breeders Association will be 
held in Minneapolis on January 12th 
and 13th, in conjunction with the annu- 
al meeting of the Field Crop Breeders’ 
Association and the State Agricultural 
Society. The Livestock Breeders will 
have charge of the program on Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday forenoon. A 
good program is insured, including some 
of the highest authorities on livestock 
matters in the Northwest, and a portion 
of the time will be spent in discussions 
of live stock subjects by practical men 
of the state. Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 12th, and Wednesday morning, the 
13th, will be the days of greater interest 
to the live stockmen. All the meetings 
will be held in the Court House, Minne- 
apolis. Yours truly, 

Andrew Boss, 

Secretary M. L. B. A. of Minnesota. 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS CO. 

Report for November, 1908 Summary 11 Months 

RECEIPTS 



Cattle • 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Tot. Cars 

C. R. I.&P. 

257 

12 

2105 


3 

35 

C. G. W. 

632 

47 

7832 

1125 

4 

126 

C. M. & St. P. 

5030 

554 

29895 

8551 

13 

644 

M. & St. L. 

1339 

189 

13979 

935 


231 

C. St. P. M& O 

2953 

325 

29329 

6220 

49 

511 

C. B.&Q. 

220 

19 

2498 

1169 


46 

Wis. Cent. 

89 

19 

1784 

18 


22 

M.St.L.&S.S.M 

7629 

940 

13908 

5210 

1 

472 

Gt. Nor. 

18934 

1850 

29667 

14793 

167 

1105 

Nor. Pac. 

13262 

947 

8640 

17712 

84 

682 

S. Y. T. Ry Co 

19 





1 

Driven in 

860 

50 

744 

131 



Total 

52124 

4952 

140381 

55864 

321 

3875 

Total L. Yr 

57976 

3328 

68994 

64446 

301 

3570 



SHIPMENTS 





Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Total Cars 

C. R. I.&P. 

2584 

8 


1940 

25 

94 

C. G. W. 

2946 

147 

2398 

4638 

25 

142 

C. M. & St. P. 

5940 

177 

18302 

4373 

14 

415 

M. & St. L. 

902 



1816 


47 

C.[St. P. M. &0 

6411 

305 

4807 

8809 

62 

330 

C|B. & Q. 

14140 

280 

6574 

8589 

164 

416 

Wis. Cent. 

220 

1 


3732 


24 

M.St.P.&S.S.M 

814 

20 



8 

32 

Gt. Nor. 

231 

103 


3112 

1 

24 

Nor. Pac. 

376 

97 

SO 

3725 

22 

34 

S. Y. Ter. 

341 





11 

Driven out 

1286 

363 

105 

*271 

31 


Total 

36191 

1502 

32266 

41005 

352 

1767 

Total L. Yr 

49485 

1390 

16814 

50214 

328 

2449 

RECEIPTS 



SHIPMENTS 



This Year Last Year 


This Year Last Year 

Cattle 


442176 

Cattle 

276740 

353126 

Calves 

. 59778 

59058 

Calves 

12646 

14964 

Hogs 

. 1006192 

751582 

Hogs. 


225062 

38392 

Sheep 


542259 

Sheep 


219296 

476114 

Horses 

6855 

14436 

Horses 

6461 

13932 

Cars 

. 28090 

30706 

Cars. 


. .. . 12517 

16274 
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A HOG’S LAMENT 

By R. E. Busch 


Hog’s my name 

But what a shame 

The treatment I get from my boss! 

What wonder I oft am a loss! 

I’d like more room 
B ut I presume 

He’d have me avoid exercise. 

Or he wouldn’t confine me to sties. 

Hot days I’m dry, 

But tell me why 

He don’t give me plenty to drink. 
Surely water won’t hurt me, I think. 

I have no shade 

Except that made 

By a wire fence four feet high 

Just enough for a good-sized fly. 

After rain it’s so wet 
That I cannot get 
A decent dry place to sleep 
Tho of straw he has quite a heap. 

“Hog’s a hog,” he said, 

So in mud I am fed, 

When ’twould be such a treat 
Had I clean food to eat. 

On chilly cold nights 

When Jack Frost bites 

How I long for a dry warm nest 

And sigh for a good night’s rest! 

I hope that my boss 

Will see to this loss 

And treat me humanely some day; 

Well tended, I surely will pay. 


VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF GREEN 
FORAGE FOR HOGS 


By H. J. Waters, Director Missouri 
Experiment Station 


Perhaps the largest single waste oc- 
curring on the Missouri farm at the pres- 
ent time is that which comes from the 
too exclusive use of corn in growing and 
fattening hogs. The cheapest and most 
easily applied remedy is a more general 
use of the proper forage plants in sum- 
mer and the use of some home grown 
protein in winter. It is not of course to 
be denied that the hog is primarily a 
grain consuming animal, at the same 
time forage plays an important role in 
economical hog production and deserves 
far more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. To secure accurate information 
on this point, this Station undertook 
some time ago to compare the value of 
various forage plants when combined 


with corn for the growing and fattening 
of hogs. 

Details of the Experiment 

Six lots were fed. Each lot con- 
tained six high grade Poland China pigs, 
weighing about 50 pounds each. The 
rations were as follows : 

Lot I. Corn meal three parts; ship 
stuff two parts. 

Average daily gain per head, .07 lbs. 

Grain required per pound of gain, 
5. 18 lbs. 

Cost per 100 pounds of gain, with corn 
at 40 cents per bushel, ship sttiff, 
$18.00 per ton, $4.07. 

Lot. IL Corn nieal and green rape. 
(First 40 days of experiment only). 

Average gain per head, .58 lbs. 

Grain required per pound of gain, 
4.41 lbs. 

Cost per 100 lbs. of gain with corn at 
40 cents per bushel and Green Rape at 
$3.00 per ton, $3.34. 

Lot III. Corn meal; Fresh Alfalfa. 

Average daily gain per head, .83 lbs. 

Grain ' required per pound of gain, 
4.01 lbs. 

Cost per 100 pounds of gain, with corn 
at 40c. per bushel, Fresh Alfalfa, $3.00 
per ton, $3.00. 

Lot IV. Corn Meal; Fresh Clover. 

Average daily gain per head, .77 lbs. 

Grain required per pound of gain, 
4.35 lbs. ’ 

Cost per 100 pounds of gain, with corn 
at 40c. per bushel, and Fresh Clover at 
$3.00 per ton, $3.25. 

Lot V. Corn Meal; Fresh Bluegrass. 

Average daily gain per head, .63 lbs. 

Grain required per pound of gain, 
5.31 lbs. 

Cost per 100 pounds df gain, with corn 
at 40c per bushel, and Fresh Bluegrass 
at $3.00 per ton, $3.96. 

Lot. VI. Corn Meal; Skim Milk. 

Average daily gain per head, 1.61 lbs. 

Grain required per pound of gain, 
2,43. 

Cost per 100 pounds of gain, with corn 
at 40c. per bushel, and skim milk at 
15c. per 100 lbs., $2 83. 

The feeding experiment covered a 
period of 102 days, beginning July 25, 
1902, and continuing until November 4. 
1902. 

Each lot was confined in a separate 
pen, on a granitoid floor, with a shed for 
protection against the sun and heat. 

The green forage was fed in a separate 
trough twice daily, immediately after 
being cut, the same being carefully 
weighed, and given in such quantities as 
the hogs would eat without waste. 

The corn meal was of medium fine- 
ness, was mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of a thick dough, and was fed 
twice daily in such quantities as would 
be eaten without waste. In the case of 
Lot I, having corn meal and skim milk, 
the meal was wet with the milk instead 


of with water. Otherwise they were all 
fed in the same manner. 

The rape was large and coarse, and 
only the fresh green leaves were fed. 

The alfalfa, until August 12th, about 
the middle of the experiment, was rather 
too mature and coarse to be relished by 
the hogs, and was fed just as it came 
from the field, stems, leaves, etc. After 
the 12th of August the alfalfa was of 
fairly satisfactory quality. 

The red clover and bluegrass were 
both young and tender until late in the 
season, about the last thirty days, when 
they were both rather too mature and 
coarse for the best results. Especial 
care was exercised to secure bluegrass 
free from white clover or other legume. 

The green material was offered twice 
daily, night and morning, as was the 
grain. 

Salt, mixed with w'ood ashes and with 
a small amount of finely ground bone 
meal, was kept in a separate trough be- 
fore each lot constantly. 

The hogs were watered twice daily 
with deep well water, and the pens were 
kept clean and sanitary. 

It was not expected that in ordinary 
farm practice the green material would 
be cut and fed to the hogs in this man- 
ner. At the time the experiment was 
undertaken, however, it was not feasible 
to fence off areas of each of these forage 
crops and graze them; besides, to know 
what amount of each of these green for- 
age crops was consumed by hogs when 
full fed on corn was deemed to be in- 
formation of importance both from a 
practical and a scientific standpoint. 
Outside of the extra expense required 
for cutting and hauling this material to 
the hogs, it was not considered that they 
would do so well on this material as if 
allowed to graze, for when grazing they 
would be able to select their material and 
would eat a larger quantity of forage 
than it was possible to get them to con- 
sume in a pen when it was cut and fed 
to them in the manner described. It is 
safe, therefore, to assume that our ex- 
periments show the minimum advantage 
of these forage crops and that in actual 
practice a larger benefit would accrue 
from the use of these materials than our 
experiments show. 

It will be noted that by using clover 
instead of bluegrass a difference of nearly 
75c per hundred in the cost of gain was 
effected. 

When alfalfa was used instead of blue- 
grass, the saving was nearly $1.00 per 
hundred. 

When skim milk was used instead of 
the forage, the cheapest and most rapid 
gains were made. 

When it is noted how much cheaper 
the gains were made on corn and clover 
than those made on corn and ship stuff, 
for example, the folly of feeding such a 
ration in the summertime, when a green 
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forage might just as well be available, is 
apparent. 

When we realize, moreover, that clov- 
er will give a larger yield of forage than 
bluegrass, and when we consider its su- 
perior feeding value, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that a material increase is made in 
the pounds of pork per acre of our land 
or per bushel of corn fed, by providing 
the hogs with clover pastures instead of 
requiring them to ran on bluegrass, or 
even not so good as bluegrass, a timothy 
pasture or even worse than this, by con- 
fining them in a dry lot. 

It should not be understood that blue- , 
grass pasture during the time white 
clover has possession of the ground is 
not highly acceptable as a hog pasture. 
At this particular season of the year an 
ordinary bluegrass pasture, especially in 
those seasons when white clover does 
well, can scarcely be excelled. But be- 
fore the white clover comes on and after 


larger amount of pasture than will red 
clover, and that it will come on earlier 
and remain green later than clover, and 
will, if kept clipped, remain green thru- 
out the summer and therefore afford a 
green pasture of succulent material 
which the hogs will relish most highly. 

It is believed to be possible to grow 
enough alfalfa for hog pasture at least on 
practically every farm in Missouri. 
Until, however, alfalfa, is an assured 
success on every farm, the farmer ought 
to arrange for a clover pasture for his 
hogs every year without fail. 

A Succession of Pastures for Hogs 

It is not .safe or even desirable to rely 
upon a single crop, excepting alfalfa 
where it is an assured success, to fur- 
nish pasture for our hogs thruout the 
entire season. It is better to arrange for 
a succession of pastures from the be- 
ginning of the season until the hogs are 
ready for market, making the feed rich- 


The inventors had, before making 
their discovery public, made exhaus- 
tive tests in Iowa during several out- 
breaks of the cholera and the result 
was such as to warrant the placing 
of the results of their labor at the dis- 
posal of the swine raisers of the country. 

Dr. Van Es returned from Iowa 
thoroly convinced of the practical 
value of the method. Consequently on 
his return he immediately took steps 
for the manufacture of the serum 
necessary for the immunization. This 
was timely, for hardly had he began 
when there was an outbreak of the 
cholera in the state among the herds 
that had been on exhibition at the va- 
rious fairs, in which the college herd 
of about seventy-five were subject to 
the same exposure. The result was 
that the doctor was immediately called 
upon for large amounts of the “ser- 
um,” larger in fact than he was able 



“The Hogs were Watered Twice a Day and the Pens were Kept Clean and Sanitary. ” 


it has passed away, the ordinary blue- 
grass does not begin to compare in value 
with a pasture of red. clover or alfalfa. 

Red Clover and Alfalfa Compared 

It will be noted that alfalfa showed a 
superiority over red clover as a forage for 
hogs in both periods of the trial. The 
cost per 100 lbs. of gain was as follows : 

First Period. Corn and Alfalfa, $2.59 
Corn and red clover, $2.89. Difference, 
30c per hundred. 

Whole Period. Corn and Alfalfa, 
$3.00 per hundred. Corn and red 
clover, $3.25. Saving from use of al- 
falfa, 25c per hundred. 

This means a difference on the basis of 
a 250-lb. hog of 62 l-2c. or about $37 on 
each carload of hogs, or more than 
enough to pay the freight, even if the 
yield of the two crops is to be counted 
the same. 

Of more importance than the superi- 
ority of the feeding value itself is the 
fact that the alfalfa will yield a much 


er and more concentrated toward the 
close of the season and as we approach 
the finishing or fattening period. For 
this purpose the following crops are 
recommended: Red clover or alfalfa, 
Cowpeas, Soy Beans. 


HOGS MADE IMMUNE FROM CHOLERA 
ATTACKS 

Dr. Van Es Makes Report on Investiga- 
tions of This Subject 


During the month of July of last 
summer at the invitation of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, Dr. Van Es at- 
tended a meeting at which the men 
from many states participated in 
which this discovery or invention of 
Drs. Dorset, McBride and Niles of the 
bureau of animal industry was made 
public and opportunities were afforded 
for an exhaustive study of the method 
and technique involved. 


to supply. It however, afforded am- 
ple opportunity for the retesting of 
the efficacy of the method. The re- 
turns and reports from this work are 
as yet very incomplete but the re- 
sults of the work on the college herd 
is given in full with the methods em- 
ployed, in a report that has been sub- 
mitted by Dr. Van Es as bacteriolo- 
gist and consulting veterinarian to the 
live stock sanitary board for approval, 
after which it will be published in the 
annual report of that same board. 

It is this report that the doctor has 
kindly loaned to The Spectrum and 
we will endaevor to briefly outline 
the methods employed as well as the 
report upon the work with the college 
herd. 

The Process Used 

“Essentially the method consists in 
rendering the animals passively im- 
mune by the injection of an antitoxic 
serum,” said Dr. Van Es, “and while 
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the animal is thus protected, to make 
this immunity active by exposing the 
animal to a natural infection or by in- 
jecting it with a small quantity of vir- 
ulent blood. 

“The first step consisted of the im- 
munization of the hogs that are later 
to furnish the protective blood serum 
to be used by the breeders in immuni- 
zing their herds. This is done by the 
simultaneous injection of a quantity 
of protective serum previously ob- 
tained and some virulent blood. This 
renders these hogs immune. 

“At the same time a certain num- 
ber of the animals were injected with 
the virulent blood in order to produce 
cholera sick animals the blood of 
which is necessary for what is known 
as the hyper-immunization of immune 
animals. 

“By hyper-immunization is meant 
the injection of as much at ten c. c. of 
the virulent blood for every pound of 
the body weight. This may be done 
by one operation or by a slower meth- 
od in , which the amount injected be- 
neath the skin of the animal is re- 
peated, beginning with small doses. 

“After five or ten days the animals 
treated in this manner become hyper- 
immune and their blood then posses- 
ses the power of conferring passive 
immunity. This blood is drawn from 
the animal by cutting off of a piece 
of the animal’s tail under sterile con- 
ditions and as the blood spurts out it 
is caught in pans. About four or five 
hundred c. c. can be drawn from one 
animal at periods of one week. This 
blood is allowed to coagulate, is fil- 
tered and preserved by the use of an 
antiseptic. It is then bottled and 
stowed away in an ice chest until 
wanted. 

The Work of Immunizing 

“When the hogs are to be immu- 
nized' against cholera this hyper-immune 
blood serum is injected under the 
skin on the inner thigh in doses of 
20 c. c. for hogs weighing 50 to .130 
pounds, in doses of 40 c. c. for hogs 
weighing 150 to 300 pounds. When 
these hogs have been exposed to nat- 
ural infection one injection is suffi- 
cient. If, however, there is no expos- 


CASH for FURS 

You got the highest prices nnd the 
quickest returns when you ship your 
lurs to Fnnsten. We receive and sell 
more furs direct from trapping sec- 
tions than any house in the world. The 
biggest American nnd foreign buyers 
are represented at our daily sales. The 
fierce competition among buyers en- 
ables us to get higher prices than any- 
one else. That’s why we can send you 
the most money for your furs, and send 
quicker. Trappers’ out fits furnished at cost. 

Big Money in Trapping 



While work is slack, do some trapping. It pays 
profits. \\e send our Trapper’s Guide. Fur Market 
Reports and Shipping Tags FREE. Write today for 
Catalog B and New Trapper’s Guide, full of success 
and money-mu king secrets— A I.L S ISN'T FREE. 

Funsten Bros. & Co., 298 Elm St.. St. Louis. Mo. 



TIME TO BUY 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

NOW 


There never was a better time to buy the best of 
Cream Separators than right now. 

The advantages derived from the use of the good 
Cream Separator are greater in the fall and winter than at 
any other time, — when the cows are old in lactation, the 
loss of butter-fat is otherwise greatest, and prices highest 
Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE 
LAVAL separators greatest over imitating separators 
when the milk is hard to separate and the weather cold 
and variable. 

In every .case a DELAVAL separator, of suitable 
size, will surely at least save its cost between now anh 
July ist next, and go on returning ioo% per year on the 
nivestment for twenty years to come. 

The agricultural and particularly the dairying out- 
look was never brighter and more promising. 

WHY NOT BUY NOW? 

Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 

42 E. Madison Street ( ip - ne^rrl Office • 173-177 William Street 

Chicago uenerai uni es. Montreal 

1213 & 1215 Filbert St. . ^ A . ^ Ilfll „ 14 & 16 Princess Street 

PHILADELPHIA 100“l0i tJROADWAY, WINNIPEG 

Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 107 First Street 

SAN FRANCISCO IMC-W YQRE\. PORTLAND. OREG. 


POLAND CHINAS 

Herd Established in 1892. 150 head of the 

Rig, Smooth kind that always pleases. Sired by 
Pilate Chief Iowa Dude and Black Delight . Most- 
ly out of big litters from matured sows. > T have 
had satisfied customers for the past ten years. I 
can furnish herd headers for breeders or farmers 
who raise pork for the mraket. Write me for 
prices and Illustrated Circular. Address, John 
Crowe, Dassel, Minn. Reference Bank of Dassel. 


FOR SALE 

We have sold all of our 

Oxford Down Ram Lambs, 

But have a few choice ANGUS 
BULLS AND WHITE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK COCKERELS left to sell. 

WILLOWBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D. 



OAK-TANNED 
HARNESS LEATER 
20 cts. a POUND 

WHY PAY 45 to 60 cts? 
Largest custom-tanners 
in the Northwest. Best 
work guaranteed. Prices 
lowest. Also tan horse 
and cattle hides into 
robes and coats. Send 
for price-lists. Samples 
leather and tags free. 


WANTED! WANTED! 

RAW FURS 

We have taken some big orders for Skunk, 
Muskrats, Red Fox and Lynx and can pay you big 
prices for same. We buy all .kinds of raw furs 
and will pay highest market prices for same. 
Give us a trial shipment. Hurry your shipments 
in to us and take advantage of the big prices we 
are now paving. Write for our price list. 
EXPORTERS RAW FURS. LACROSSE. WIS. 
615-617-619 So. Front St. 


RIVERSIDE HERD OF HEREF0RDS 

Registered Herefords of either sex for 
sale at reasonable prices. Excellent 
breeding and good individuals. 

HERMAN PFAENDER, 

New Ulm, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

Try our Classified Ads. The cost 
is reasonable. 
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ure or where exposure is questionable 
it is necessary to inject 2 c. c. of the 
blood containing the virulent bacillus 
at the same time in order to obtain 
active immuuity. In our experience 
it has proven to have been of great 
importance, especially when working 
with herds in which the disease has 
just made its appearance. 

Tests on College Herds 

“The first outbreak in the college 
herd last summer was upon August 
24. The case was looked upon with 
suspicion from the first as the disease 
was then abroad in the neighborhood 
and about ten days later the sick- 
ness and death of two animals con- 
firmed the presence of the disease in- 
fection. As soon as possible serum 
was obtained and all of the animals 
in the hog lots were injected with 
the exception of five and a litter of 
pigs only a few weeks old. 

“The injection was followed in a 
few cases by some local swelling and 
stiffness, but with two exceptions 
these were transitory in character. One 
of these developed gangrene from sec- 
ondary accidental infection and the 
other was a pig of general unthrifti- 
ness. 

“In immunizing this herd only the 
serum was used, it being taken for 
granted that all of the animals had 
been exposed to the disease from nat- 
ural infection. 

“Much disappointment resulted when 
two of the pigs that had been in- 
jected took sick, and died and the 
antopsy revealed typical lesions of 
cholera. A thoro study of the prob- 
lem revealed that it was very prob- 
able that all of the animals had been 
exposed to the disease and so to 
insure from further loss all of the an- 
imals were at once injected with 2 c. 
c. of the virulent blood to produce 
active immunity. 

“After this one more of the animals 
took sick and was destroyed, revealing 
a case of cholera. Two more of the 
hogs sickened later but the cases were 
apparently light and they soon recov- 
ered. 

“Of the check pigs none are left.. 
All were examined with the exception 
of one after death and showed the 
typical cholera lesions. 

“To sum tip the results we find after 
the introduction of infection seventy- 
four animals were injected. Of these 
animals one died from accidental in- 
fection and three from cholera. This, 
makes a total of three deaths from 
cholera in the seventy-four infected 
animals and it is our opinion that 
even this loss could have been prevent- 
ed by using the simultaneous virus 
serum injection in the first place in- 
stead of depending upon natural ex- 
posure for infection. 


Advice to Breeders 

“From our experience it would seem 
advisable to practice the simultaneous 
virus injection in all herds in which 
infection has not already been intro- 
duced and also in those where im- 
munization is undertaken at the be- 
ginning of the outbreak in which only 
a limited number of cases have occurred. 

“Our results with the college herd 
clearly bear out the claims of the bu- 
reau of animal industry, that in this 
method we have a very efficient meth- 
od of checking the disease. 

“The question may be asked: How 

can the serum be used to protect our 
swine growers against cholera? 

“In answering this question we con- 
sider it unnecessary that all of the 
hogs be immunized promiscuously, 
when no infection is in the country. 
The time may come when this will 
be possible, but our present facilities 
for the manufacture of the serum are 
inadequate for the demand to be ex- 
pected in such a case. 

“Breeders who take their stock to 


swine shows, fairs, sales, etc., how- 
ever, should have their swine immun- 
ized. 

“When outbreaks of cholera occur, 
the live stock sanitary board should 
at once be advised and this board 
should then immediately begin to im- 
munize the hogs around the primary 
focus of infection. The immunization 
in such cases should be done by the 
simultaneous method and while this 
is done all hogs showing evidence of 
cholera, should be immediately burned 
or destroyed.” 

While the method as worked out 
by the bureau is very practicable 
there are some phases which should 
be studied with a view to reducing 
the cost of the senim and eliminating 
the possible danger from secondary 
infection from the use of the virus. 
Experiments in this line are now ac- 
tually under way at the local labor- 
atories and will be tried out during 
the spring months when opportunity 
presents itself. — Spectrum. 


THE BEST LINIMENT 

OR PAIN KILLER FOR TOE HOMAN OODY 

am Gombault’s 

Caustic Balsam 

IT HAS NO EQUAL 


— It is penetrat- 
■ Ol ing, soothing and 
healing, und for all Old 
thfi Sores, Bruises, or 
111“ Wounds, Felons. 
Interior Cancers, Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC BALSAM hus 
Da fit, no equal as 
DUliy a Liniment. 


We would say to all 
who buy it that it does 
not contain a particle 
of poisonous substance 
and therefore no harm 
can result from its ex- 
ternal use. Persistent, 
thorough use will cure 
many old or chronic 
ailments and it can be 
used on any case that 
requires an outward 
application with 
perfect safety. 


Perfectly Safe 
and 

Reliable Remedy 
for 

Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all Stiff Joints 




REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 

Cornliill, Tex. — “One hot, tie Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $1*20.00 paid in 
doctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER. I 

Price $ 1 .60 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sont I 
by us express prepaid. Write for Rooklet R. I 

The LflWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0 J 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


HORSES 


FOR SALE 

Registered Percheron horses and shorthorn cat- 
tle, STERN BROTHERS, Fargo, N. D. 

FOR SALE 

Percheron, Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn. 


CATTLE 


North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd, bull. Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch, John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 


REGISTEDED RED POLLED CATTLE 
Young Stock of Both Sexes For Sole. 

C. G. FAIT & SON, Monango, N. D. 


FOR SALE 

GALLOWAY CATTLE 

J. W. & F. T. PETERON, Litchfield, Minn. 


SWINE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS, also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH, 

Amenia, N. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Holiday Prices began at Envilla Stock Farm 
Nov. 1st and close Jan. 1st. Write them for a 
list. Cogswell, N. D. 



THE ENVILLA STOCK FARM 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA 

100 HEAD REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. 

100 SHETLAND PONIES AND GRADES. 

50 REGISTERED HOGS -Doroc Jersey Hogs. 

5000 HEAD POULTRY — All varieties; Rocks, Wyandotl.es, Leghorns, Reds, Brahmas, 
Orpingtons, Houdans, Minoricas, Games, Javas, Hamburgs and Bantums. 

GEESE — Toulouse, Embden, Buff, Chinese, African and Canadian-wild. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth Bronze, White Holland and Buff. 

DUCKS — Pekin. Muscovey, Wild Mallard Indian Runner. 

* PEA FOWLS, PHEASANTS, PEARL AND WHITE GUINEAS, FANTAIL PIGEONS. 

RABBITS, HARES, GUINEA PIGS, SQUIRRELS. ANGORA CATS, WOLF, FOX AND 
RABBIT HOUNDS, COLLIE AND PET DOGS. FERRETS TRAINED FOR RATS. 

Write us for complete price list of varieties. Remember we won 90 per cent of the Blue 
Ribbons at State Fairs 95-0-7. Order your eggs for hatching, poultry and stock of 

ENVILLA STOCK FARM, 

L. H. WHITE, Proprietor, Cogswell, N. D. 
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Poultry Department 


It does not pay to put two kinds of 
eggs in a machine at a time. Hatch the 
ducks’ eggs at one time and the hens’ 
eggs at anothW. 

Absolute cleanliness is a great help in 
keeping chickens alive; they will not 
thrive in coops and brooders that are not 
kept clean. Filth is a breeder of lice, 
mites and disease. 


Dampness I never allow in my poultry 
houses. Fresh air is a tonic. Fowls do 
better in houses that are well ventilated. 


Alfalfa makes an excellent feed for 
poultry in winter. Chopped with hot 
water poured over it, the fowls will eat 
it readily. 


Start with the breed that you think 
you want, and then stick to it. The 
stock breeder who shifts every few years 
to a new breed never gets anywhere in 
his operations. 


The hen that does all her laying dur- 
ing the summer had best be disposed of 
along with her chicks. Her small profit 
cuts down the average and discourages 
the fancier. It costs just as much to 
keep her as the others, and the room she 
and her offspring occupy should be given 
to the winter layers and their chicks. 


Charcoal is highly recommended for 
hens as a purifier and for toning up the 
system. One of the best ways to ad- 
minister it is in the form of burnt corn. 
It has no equal as a health promoter. 
Put the corn in a pan in the oven. Keep 
it there until the kernels are a crisp 
black. The hens will eat every kernel 
of it. 


One of the greatest mistakes poultry 
raisers make is to allow sick and ailing 
birds to run with the rest of the flock. 
In this way the sick birds drink and eat 
from the same pans that the others use, 
and the disease spreads more rapidly. 
Disease is easily transmitted thru the 
drinking pan. 


A great many poultry raisers want to 
know how many times per day to feed 
the fowls. Some find that twice a day is 
sufficient, some feed three times; but I 
think it all depends upon the feeder. 
For those who are inexperienced, it is 
safest to feed three times per day. 


When feeding the hens I scatter the 
grain wide in the litter. This prevents 
the gready hens from securing more than 


their share, but compels all to hunt for 
it, thereby taking exercise and remain- 
ing in better condition for laying. 


It is useless to expect fowls to lay all 
summer and winter. They have a time 
in which, to rest and throw off their old 
feathers. The natural molting time is 
in the summer. The sooner they are 
thru the moult the sooner they will com- 
mence to lay. 


The feeding of fowls during the winter 
is altogether a different proposition from 
feeding in the summer when the fowls 
can pick up a variety of food. During 
the past week I have been getting ready 
for severe weather. I have carefully 
banked the house. This winter I have 
a tent for the fowls to scratch in. Have 
on hand a lot of cabbage leaves for 
green food. I also have on hand differ- 
ent kinds of grain. It is an easy matter 
to keep green cut bone since cold weath- 
er has set in. 


Don’t overlook the fact that exer- 
cise plays an important part in profit- 
able poultry culture during the winter 
months. A daily airing will do much 
toward preventing a damp poultry 
house. Dampness breeds disease and a 
diseased flock plays havoc with a poul- 
try m'an*s flock. 


A- good plan to supply fresh air is to 
open the window and have a muslin cov- 
ered frame to fit into the space. Fresh 
air will easily go thru the muslin, and 
yet there will be no draft. Fresh air is 
just as essential as food and water. 


Keep the male birds separated from 
the females during the winter months, 
unless the eggs are wanted for incuba- 
tion, besides the male birds will be in 
better condition in the spring. 


I find that poultry always pays a 
profit to those who understand their 
management and give it their full at- 
tention. Because one person has made 
a success with poultry, it does not fol- 
low that every one can do this in his 
back yard with just ordinary attention. 


Eggs can not be kept in a warm room 
longer than ten days without interfering 
with the vitality of the germ. To pre- 
vent settling the eggs should be turned 
daily. Eggs intended for hatching 
should be kept in a cool place. 


Before embarking in the poultry busi- 
ness it is necessary to realize that it re- 


quires a knowledge of the subject, some 
capital, energy and intelligence. Keep- 
ing fowls in large numbers with a view 
to making a living must be dealt with on 
a commercial line. There is a good deal 
of hard work to it and a lot to learn. 
Because half a dozen hens in a back 
yard will return a certain profit, it does 
not follow that six hundred hens can be 
relied on for 100 times the profit. 


Do not open a machine to help a 
chick out of the shell. The chances are 
that it will finally get out without help. 


I always cool the eggs during the in- 
cubation period as I believe that it is a 
benefit to the hatch and to the chicks in- 
dividually. 


To run an incubator successfully re- 
quires experience, and this comes with 
work. I learn something new every 
year about incubation. It is a fascinat- 
ing study, and requires careful consider- 
ation, as does everything else in this 
world. 


Who has not noticed the shelling out 
of eggs at butchering time, when hens 
had many good rations of meat scraps, 
cracklings, liver and bloody parts? 
Who has not noticed the increase in 
the egg basket when green bone has 
been used instead of an all grain ra- 
tion? Hens can be kept in good con- 
dition with plenty of almost any kind 
of feed, but some kinds are better 
for the production of eggs than others. 
To get the best results one must know 
what to feed, how to feed it and the 
right quantity to feed to obtain the 
best results in the egg basket. 


; Best Quality Poultry "J " 8 

) Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Raised in the north, are hardy, healthy 
vigorous and beautiful in plumage. 16 
years in business and have the oldest 
and largest fancy poultry establish- 
ment in the west. Fowls, eggs and incubators at 
lowest prices. Send 5c postage for large 80 page 
Annual Catalogue and poultry book. 

R. F. NEUBERT, - Box 976, - Mankato, Minn. 



45 BREEDS 

Ducks, 

Geese, Turkeys Incubators, Supplies, and 
Coliie Hogs. Send 4c for large Poultry 
book. Incubator Cata K and Pr.ce List. 
H. H. HIN1KER, Dept. 16 Mankato, Minn. 



M R TlirlfQVO si r ed b y Fhst Pn/.e win 

i Ui IllliXujfo ings and Diploma Tom, for 
sale. Also White Holland Turkeys, Toulouse 
Geese, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, and 23 varieties 
of Chickens. Write for Catalogue. 

L. GULDEN, - Osakis, Minn 


BIG MONEY IN 
POULTRY 

Write for my Poultry Catalog 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

FORT DES MOINES. IOWA 
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Home Affairs 

Katherine C. Neilson, Editor, Mayville, N. D. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1908 


A Progressive Dinner 

Nearly every community o“ a moder- 
ate population has now A Woman’s 
Club. They are pleasant, instructive 
and helpful, in many ways. Let me de- 
scribe ours in this country-city which 
was organized in 1894, a branch of the 
Fargo Club at that period. 

After having studied the history, liter- 
ature, music and art of these several na- 
tions it awoke the interests of the club to 
supply some entertainment to the people 
by giving a Progressive Dinner and 
represent the different nations. As this 
was to be a five course dinner, it was 
arranged to be given at five residences of 
club members, the other members to 
assist at each course. 

Holland gave the first course which 
was Noodle Soup served in blue and 
white bowls and plates, with pickles and 
wafers. Tulips were the native flower 
decorating mantels, etc. Native airs 
pervaded the rooms from phonographs. 

Waiters wore pretty white Dutch 
bonnets, wooden shoes and garb. 

Twenty minutes was the limt of each 
course. As each guest departed a 
small Dutch flag was fastened to her 
dress and his lapel, and a new relay of 
guests entered while the former mem- 
bers left for the second course in Japan 
to refresh themselves on a more sub- 
stantial substance — Chop Suey, rice and 
tea. These viands were served by very 
Japanese looking ladies in high-colored 
Komonas and many fantastic orna- 
ments. Guests were seated on the 
floor cross-legged and large cushions for 
the portly people. 

The decorations were truly a study in 
art. Festoons of brilliant lanterns, 
umbrellas, fans and fowered trees 
changed the rooms into native bowers, 
and made one feel that he was on a real 
foreign trip. 

From gay Japan we sought the third 
course in England to dine on roast-beef, 
Yorkshire pudding, browned potatoes 
and buns. We were Ushered into the 
spacious hall by a very dignified butler, 
his portly front covered by the “Union 
Jack,” his demeanor truly genuine. 

The national colors were repeated in 
festoons of bunting, and flags of England. 
Red and white roses and maple leaves 
decorated the tables. “God Save the 
King” and other airs resounded thru 
halls and parlors while the butler sent us 
on with the British flag for the fourth 
course in “Our Own America.” 


As each group entered the gate up the 
walk “The Spirit of Young America” 
burst forth with fire crackers and flash- 
lights of red, white and blue, on the 
lawn, “Uncle Sam” made us welcome at 
the entrance. 

The tallest Uncle you ever saw. 
Even more — he was born in this town 
and state. Flags unfolded, portraits 
on walls of our distinguished National 
leaders. Old National Airs — “Yankee 
Doodle, Star Spangled Banner and 
Solos, rung out — while tri-colored ice 


cream and cake refreshed our enthusiam 
and made the crowd feel at home. 

The fifth course was given at the State 
Normal School building, consisting of 
delicious coffee and intricate forms of 
dainty cakes, and were served by maids 
in native dress, and in a most social man- 
ner, while the party numbering about 
one hundred and forty-four listened to a 
comical farce on “Club Women.” 

A journey and a feast in so many 
lands made it highly social and a very 
successful entertainment. Given on the 
evening of Nov. 20 th 1908. 

Noodles 

J egg, salt, flour sufficient to roll very 
thin on the board; fold it twice, roll, 
then slice about one-eighth of an inch 
wide toss on the board with plenty of 


flour and let them dry for 30 minutes 
tossing occasionally. When needed to 
finish the soup add them to the boiling 
stock and cook 15 or 20 minutes, when 
ready to serve add a grating of nutmeg. 
Served with wafers and pickles. 

Any kind of stock is good, 

Chop Suey 

Chicken and veal thoroly cooked and 
chopped with mushroons added and 
served with boiled rice and Worcester- 
shire sauce is an agreeable condiment. 

Norwegian Crullers or Flattiman’s Bak- 
kellse 

6 eggs, the whites of two and yolks of 
six, beat separately; 6 tablespoons of 
of sugar; 6 tablespoons of thin sweet 
cream ; a little salt. Add the whites and 


flour to roll very thin; cut in any shape, 
diamond, stars or hearts, long or square, 
fry in lard like crullers. They fry 
quickly, drain on paper and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. These are more 
wholesome in warm weather than 
doughnuts and will keep a long time. 

Christmas tor Children 

We hope this Christmas found the 
little ones giving. 

Giving to some poor little babe. Shar- 
ing with some who had nothing. Giv- 
ing to the new ones next door. 

’Tis sweet to be lead by the children, 
teach them charity free and simple and 
note their yielding and the happiness 
that is theirs for life, also the interest 
they* will show for the object of their 
good will. 



When Hours Have More Than Sixty Minutes 
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It will commence the New Year with 
good lessons, they will be on the watch 
for new opportunities to make each 
other happy and imitate the spirit in 
the story of the Shepherds, The Cradle, 
The Wise Men and The Holy Child. 


Sweet Cider a Food 

A short time ago the subject of sweet 
cider was the subject of official con- 
sideration in its relation to the ration al- 
lowed in the navy. A paymaster at- 
tached to one of the ships of war had oc- 
casion to spend $6 in the acquisition of 
twenty gallons of that seductive bever- 
age and the Audutor for the Navy De- 
partment held the bill against the pur- 
chasing officer, confronting him with 
the dire prospect of paying for the item 


Fifth Month : Breeds and Types of Cattle 

It w'ill be the purpose of this series of 
lessons to amplify portions of the State 
Course of Study. The topics selected 
will not necessarily be the most impor- 
tant, nor will the discussions be exhaus- 
tive, but will, it is hoped, be suggestive. 
Topics will be selected each month from 
the outline of the succeeding month. 
As the work for January is. on livestock, 
breeds and types are the topics selected 
for this lesson. 

(a) Breeds. All breeds have come 
from a common aboriginal ancestry. 
The vast differences in size, color and 
utility are the results ,of climatic and 
food conditions, and of the different pur- 
poses and tastes of the breeders. 

The Shorthorns are large beefy ani- 
mals because their native home in the 
northeast of England is a section rich in 
the most nutritious of grasses, gj s, 
and roots. Their large size togtmer 
with good quality of flesh and a tend- 
ency to mature early easily make Short- 
horns the most popular beef breed in 
America. Their colors are red, white, 
red and white, and roan. These colors 
too are the result of the breeders’ fancy, 
for they could as easily have fixed some 
other as yellow or black. The first 
representatives of the breed were 
brought to this country about one hun- 
dred years ago. 

In the Hereford breed the English 
people have made another fine contri- 
bution to the world’s livestock interests. 
These cattle were developed in a rich 
grazing section in the west of England, 
where they still may be found in great 
numbers. Henry Clay was the first to 
import these cattle to this country, 
bringing several head to Kentucky in 
1817. The early breelers were very 


out of his own income. Upon appeal to 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary was cited to show that 
“food is that which goes to support life 
by being received within, and assimil- 
ated by the organisms of animal or 
plant.’’ Sweet cider, the officer stated, 
is clearly food, since it is a mixture of 
the juice of apples and sugar, both of 
which articles — the fruit and the sweet- 
ness — are parts of the legal ration, and 
if bought separately would have been 
regarded as a proper charge against the 
government. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury also went to the dictionary us- 
ing another brand of authority, to find 
that sweet cider was “cider before fer- 
mentation,’’ and magnanimously de- 
cided in favor of the navy officer. 


particular about color in this case, and 
as a result every pure bred Hereford 
must have a clean white face. The un- 
der part of the body, legs, and tail are 
usually white, while the upper part of 
the body is red. Herefords are in- 
variably red and white and because the 
face is always white are often called 
“whitefaces.” 

The Aberdeen- Angus- Polls are Scotch 
cattle with early maturing cylindrical 
bodies. They never have horns, tho 


just how they lost them is quite a mys- 
tery. The prominent poll (top of the 
crown), outstanding ears, and mild eyes, 
give to the Angus an innocent good hu- 
mored appearance. 

The Galloway breed is also Scotch 
and without horns. The animals are 
not quite as large, neither do they ma- 
ture quite as easily as the Angus. Bred 
for centuries among the bleak Scottish 
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Highlands, these cattle have developed 
a ruggedness that fits them admirably 
for our western range conditions. Their 
flesh is of excellent quality, while their 
skins are valuable as robes, having long 
wavy coats of hair. Both of these stur- 
dy Scotts refuse to wear clothing of any 
color other than the somber black. 

Holstein-Fresian or simply Holstein is 
the breed name of the dairy cows of 
Holland. They are large black and 
white animals. Because of their heavy 
milk production they are a very popular 
breed in this country. Holstein milk is 
usually low in butter fat but rich in 
other solids, making it valuable food for 
young animals. 

Guernseys are bred in the island of 
Guernsey between England and France. 
These cows are medium in size, have 
small horns, and yield good quantities of 
very rich milk. The colors are red, 
lemon, and fawn, usually with white 
markings. The Guernsey is an old and 
very excellent breed. 

Jersey cattle are bred in the island of 
Jersey, another of the Channel Group. 
The purity of this breed is, and has been 
for centuries, very carefully guarded. 
They are small animals biit the most 
popular dairy breed in .America. The 
milk is very rich in butter fat. The 
colors are fawn, dun, and gj*ey. 

(b) Types. It is stated in the outline 
that cattle are classified as beef, dairy, 
and dual purpose. This refers to what 
the livestock man knows as type. The 
first and second of these are very well 
illustrated by the accompanying cuts. 


Moss Rose Sjoringdale 3rd is a pure 
bred Shorthorn yearling heifer bred by 
S. Fletcher of Matteson, N. D. and 
illustrates correct beef type. Now look 
at her picture and note the following 
points. The line along her back or top 
line is straight. The underline is also 
straight and these two lines are parallel. 
Now imagine the head and neck off at 
the point of the brisket (fold of skin be- 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULURE 

By G. W. Randlett, N. D. Agri. Col. 



Moss Rose Springdale 3rd. 
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low and in front of the shoulder point) 
and you will see that the front and rear 
lines are parallel. The width of the 
broad back is so well carried both for- 
ward and backward that the whole 
back of the animal presents a well de- 
fined parallelogram; hence the parallel- 
ogram! c form of the beef animal. Moss 


Rose in all ’her proportions is deep, 
broad, and well fleshed. 

Notice that her head and face are 
rather short and broad, that her neck is 
short and thick and blends into the 
shoulders. Notice too that her should- 
ers are smooth with an abundance of 
fine fleshing, that the ribs are deeply 
covered, especially the upper portion, 
and that the hook points (hip bones) are 
scarcely perceptible. The back of this 
heifer is broad as well as straight, while 
the flesh over the loins (region just in 
front of the hip) is especially deep. 
Breeders pay much attention to the 
fleshing along the back and loin because 
the choicest cuts of meat are produced 
here. Moss Rose has plump thighs 
with outcurving lines that would yield 
most excellent round steak and conse- 
quently does not have room for a large 
udder. She does not need it, however, 
as it is not her business to produce 
milk. Tf yon could see this young 
beauty and place your hands upon her 
you would find her hair soft and fine; 
her skin loose and pliable; and her flesh 
firm, elastic, and evenly distributed. 

Now look at Primrose Tricksey 7236 
vShe is a pure bred Guernsey, reared 
among the rich clover fields of a .Wis- 
consin dairy region. Note the differ- 
ence in general appearance of these two 
cows. Contrast the spare, angular, 
bony frame with prominent spine and 
large stomach with the well fleshed, 
smooth, compact, broad backed, sym- 
metrical body of Moss Rose. Yet 


Primrose Tricksey has almost perfect 
form. She is a beauty and a queen of 
her kind. Pier abilities as a producer 
will be discussed in the next lesson. The 
top line should be straight from withers 
to tail head. The sloping rump is a 
point against her. The underline, how- 
ever, is exactly as it should be. These 


two lines projected forward would meet 
forming an angle. This is known as the 
side wedge. Similarly lines drawn up- 
ward over the shoulders would meet at 
the withers (region where the shoulder 
blades come together) forming an angle. 
As this may be seen best from a position 
in front is known as the front wedge. 


THE MAINE STATION AND PO- 
TATO GROWING 

Probably no state experiment station 
in the country has done more work of 
real value to the farmers than the 
Maine Experiment Station at Orono, 
Me., has done for the Potato growers 
of Aroostook county, that state. 

While the work of the Maine station 
has been mainly with Potato diseases 
and their treatment, Director Woods 
and his assistants have from time to 
time considered other matters which 
will in time, without doubt, have a 
bearing of importance to the agricul- 
ture of Aroostook. Among these are 
the effects of the different ingredients 
that go to make up commercial fertili- 
zer upon the Potato; the home mixing 
of chemicals for fertilizing purposes; 


Again lines drawn from the hook points 
to the withers form an angle — the top 
wedge; hence the triple wedge shape of 
the dairy cow in strong contrast to the 
parallelogramic form of the beef cow. 
Again Tricksey ’s ewe neck is very differ- 
ent from the plump neck of Moss Rose. 
It is refined, of medium length and ends 
abruptly where the shoulders begin. 
Her shoulders, ribs, and loins are scanti- 
ly covered, her withers are very lean and 
thin, her hips are wide, thighs long but 
very thin and spare. The lines that 
were curved outward in the thighs of 
the beef heifer are here curved inward. 
This pair of thighs is not intended for 
round steak, but together with the high 
cut flank or double curved underline 
give ample room for the large well-de- 
veloped udder which she must possess. 
Notice too the large tortuous milk veins 
just in front of the udder. These indi- 
cate a plentiful supply of blood thru the 
organ and are considered by dairymen as 
a strong point in favor of the animal 
possessing them. 

Tricksey, however, has some points 
in common with Moss Rose. Both have 
fine soft hair and a loose pliable skin. 
The right kind of hair and skin is what 
the stock man calls “handling” and up- 
on the quality of the animal. Both of 
these cows have quiet dispositions and 
good digestive systems. Their pur- 
poses in life, however, are as opposite as 
their forms: one with a well developed 
back to produce the best meats, the 
other with organs at the opposite side of 
the body developed to yield dairy prod- 
ucts in largest amount and of choicest 
quality. 


different methods of Potato culture; 
the effects of different insecticides; 
the desirability of conserving moisture 
for the Potato by level culture versus 
the high ridge commonly used ; the 
use of agricultural lime with the grow- 
ing of Clover; and in a small way the 
breeding of Wheat, the last-mentioned 
in an attempt to produce a Wheat par- 
ticularly adapted for that section. 

It will be interesting to consider 
briefly the benefits of the work of Dr. 
Woods and his assistants as it relates 
to the present day in treating the dis- 
eases of the Potato. Nothing within 
recent years has been so beneficial to 
the country as a whole as the spraying 
of Potatoes with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent blight. 

It has been said by conservative 
farmers that by the proper use of ap- 



Primrose Tricksey 7236. 


Shade Trees and Gardens. 
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plication of Bordeaux mixture, their 
crop of Potatoes had been increased 25 
to 33 1-3 per cent. Taking these fig- 
ures as a basis and a Potato crop of 
20,000,000 bushels and a price of 50 
cents per bushel for the shipping stock 
it will readily be observed that the 
benefits of spraying alone go into large 
figures. Following along this line of 
thought would it be unfair to ask that 
if Bordeaux mixture had not been ap- 
plied, would not the crop some seasons 
have been a total loss? 

It may not be out of place to con- 
sider briefly at this point conditions 
that confronted Aroostook county as 
a whole at the time the station began 
its work upon a farm in Orono. At 
that time the average good crop was 
in the neighborhood of 75 barrels per 
acre. Fertilizer sufficient for the needs 
of the soil at that time could be had 
for $30 per ton and farm laborers for 
$16 to $20 per month. Today it is nec- 
essary to pay near to $40 per ton for 
fertilizer and $30 or better per month 
for labor, and if there had not been an 
increase in the total crop production 
from 33 1-3 to 100 per cent, the farm- 
er’s balance sheet would have shown 
serious results. 

The work of the station has been 
very interesting from the standpoint 
of an educator, as it has without doubt 
inculcated a desire to know more as 
to scientific farming and was instru- 
mental to a large extent in bringing 
about the system of intense cultivation 
so well practiced now thruout Aroos- 
took county. 

Whether or not these matters would 
have been met thru some other agency 
than the station and the same re- 
sults brought about is a question no 
one could probably answer with any de- 
gree of positiveness. It is sure, how- 
ever, that had this matter been left to 
the working out by the individual farm- 
ers, it would have taken a much lon- 
ger time to have awakened the wide- 
spread interest thruout Aroostook coun- 
ty, and that the systematic work 
of Dr. Woods and his assistants put 
the whole matter before the farmers 
in such a way that the recommenda- 
tions of the station were adopted, and 
so thoro and complete were they 
that 99 per cent of the farmers in the 
county are working strictly within the 
lines laid down by the station. 


FIRST NATIONAL FOREST EAST OF 
MISSISSIPPI CREATED 

To Florida goes the distinction of get- 
ting the first National Forest created 
east of the Mississipp River. President 
Roosevelt has Just signed a proclama- 
tion setting aside and naming the Ocala 


National Forest in Marion county in 
eastern Florida and another proclama- 
tion creating the Dakota National For- 
est in Billings county, North Dakota. 
Inasmuch as the last named National 
Forest is the first in North Dakota, the 
two proclamations add two more states 
to the list of those wherein land will be 
put under scientific forest administra- 
tion. There are now nineteen states, 
and Alaska, having National Forest. 

Before the creation of the Ocala, in 
Florida, the two forests in Arkansas, the 
Ozark and the Arkansas, were the east- 
ernmost National' Forests. Practically 
all the other National Forests are in the 
Rocky Mountain and the Pacific Coast 
States The Florida forest has an area 
of 201,480 acres, of which about one- 
fourth has been taken up under various 
lhnd laws. It covers a plateau between 
the St. John’s and Ochlawaha rivers and 
at no point is an elevation exceeding 150 
feet above sea level obtained. The 
area is by nature better fitted for the 
production of forest growth than for any 
other purpose. Nearly all. of the area, 
however, seems particularly well adapt- 
ed to the growth of sand pine, which is 
even now replacing the less valuable 
species, and with protection from fire 
almost the entire area will in time un- 
doubtedly be covered with a dense stand 
of this species. The long-leaf pine, a 
much more valuable commercial tree 
than the sand pine, appears rather 
sparsely on this Forest and is con- 
fined principally to the lower flat lands 
along the streams on the borders of the 
Forest. 

In addition to the pines and scrub 
growths, bald cypress, cabbage palmetto 
and tupelo gum, gradually changing to 
water oak, ash, elm, magnolia, hickory, 
and maple are found bordering the 
numerous ponds and lakes which are 
scattered abundantly thruout the con- 
fines of this Forest. 

Fire has played a very important 
part in bringing about the present poor- 
ly forested condition of the Ocala, as 
year after year large fires have burned 
uninterruptedly over this tract, killing 
all vegetation and consuming the humus 
of the soil. Naturally protected por- 
tions which have not been subject to the 
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flames, prove positively however, that 
the soil will rapidly respond to a little 
care taking and that the prevention of 
fires would eventually mean the re- 
forestation of practically the entire area. 

No sawmill operations have been con- 
ducted on the area included in the Ocala 
National Forest. Turpentining by box- 
ing is carried on over contiguous areas 
and thru the careless and antiquated 
methods used the future pine crop of the 
adjoining region is greatly jeopardized. 
The soil is of little value for agricultural 
purposes and about the only crop which 
can be produced that will be of lasting 
value is sand pine, and with proper care 
and attention there should in time be a 
valuable forest of this species. 

The new Dakota National Forest con- 
sists of 14,080 acres in the Bad Lands 
region. It is located in Billings county 
and lies an equal distance between the 
Northern Pacific Railroad on the north 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul on the south. Its creation is im- 
portant for it means that an experiment- 
al field of forest planting has been se- 
cured in North Dakota, the least forest- 
ed state in the Union, having only one 
per cent of tree growth. The Forest 
Service expects to establish forest nur- 
series with the hope that in time to 
come the area may be reforested by arti- 
ficial means. This feature is expected 
to prove a very good object lesson to the 
settlers, who it is hoped will in turn plant 
windbreaks around their farms. 

The Forest is very open and for the 
most part contains a scattering stand 
of western yellow pine timber. Along 
the creek bed is found ash, box elder, 
cottonwood, elm, and birch. Cedar 
breaks are also found on precipitous 
slopes bordering the streams. Western 
yellow pine is the only merchantable 
species, however, on the Forest and the 
average stand per acre is not over 
2,000 feet. The reproduction of pine is 


Nursery StocK. 

Buy your nursery stock and seeds 
of the Clinton Falls Nursery Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. They will use 
you right. 






SEED WANTED 

We wish to buy anything in choice 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Speltz, Rye, Flax, Corn, Millet, 

Timothy, Clover, Bromus, Buckwheat, | 

Peas, Beans, Etc. | 

FARGO SEED HOUSE, - - - Fargo, N. D. f 
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fairly good wherever mature trees occur, 
but owing to the open condition of the 
Forest and the dense growth of grass it 
is for the most part unsatisfactory. 

There is but little timber that will be 
sold from the Forest at the present time 
since this area is very isolated, being 
surrounded on all sides by vast plains. 
Many homesteaders have in the past 
come to this Forest for timber for logs to 
build their houses. Since the comple- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, R. R., Billings County is rapidly 
being settled and while stock grazing is 
at the present time the most important 
industry it is very probable that farming 
will become the most important industry 
within the next few years. It is very 
important, therefore, that the timber 
which now remains should be conserved 
exclusively for the use of the home build- 
er. 

At the present time there are but 
seven homesteaders within the bound- 
aries of the Forest, but all of the odd 
sections are alienated land being owned 
by the Western Land Securities Com- 
pany. This company has been selling 
portions of their holdings during the 
past few years. Very little of the 


PAINT LEGISLATION 

A great deal has been said during the 
past year and more, with regard to the 
advantages and disadvantages of paint 
legislation. This has come pretty large- 
ly as the result of the enactment of the 
Paint Law in North Dakota and the 
publishing of information as given out 
in bulletins and reports, notably in 
bulletin No. 70, with regard to the char- 
acter of paints and paint products sold 
in the state previous to the enactment of 
the Paint Law. 

It is a peculiar coincident that the 
National Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation first put themselves on record in 
favor of National Legislation and even 
of such State Legislation as would afford 
proper protection to the consuming pub- 
lic. They offered no objection from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, but 
later they seem to have seen a new 
light. They have reversed their former 
decision and maintain that to give a 
formula or statement of the composition 
of the paint is to deprive the manufac- 
turer of the property right in his formu- 
las without due compensation. Such 
attitude is most ridiculous, for when any 
average chemist can determine with 
sufficient accuracy the composition of a 
paint and show whether it is as repre- 
sented to be or not and at a cost of not 
to exceed $50, there is no giving up ©f 
formula rights. The fact is that certain 


Government land within the boundaries 
of the Forest is suitable for farming 
purposes, since it is quite rough and 
broken and water is very scarce. It is 
the country outside of the Forest which 
is now being taken up by settlers. 

No sawmill operations have ever been 
conducted on the area.- When the 
Northern Pacific R. R. was being built a 
large number of trees were cut for rail- 
road ties and together with the logs 
which have been procured for house 
building by settlers this is the only use 
which has been made of the timber on 
the Forest. It is understood that the 
logs used in the construction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s cabin, which now 
stands in the State Capitol grounds at 
Bismarck, N. D., were obtained from 
the area now included in the Dakota 
National Forest. 

Governor Burke of N. D., is very 
much interested in this Forest and 
thinks it will be of inestimable value to 
the people who live in the region where 
the Forest is created. 

Both of the new National Forests, the 
Ocala in Florida, and the Dakota, will 
be put under administration by the 
Forest Service as soon as possible. 


manufacturers desire to continue some 
of the questionable methods which have 
been adopted in the past, and if they 
were forced to inform the public of what 
their paint is composed or how manu- 
factured, they would lose their trade, as 
they well deserve to do. 

There is a bunch of eastern manu- 
facturers who seem to be making trouble 
for themselves, for if ever there is given 
the composition of some of the paints 
manufactured by these men, who are 
fighting national legislation and who 
have been shaping up some of the action 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
they may well feel ashamed of the “prop- 
erty rights’’ of which they have been de- 
prived without due compensation. 

It is said that the formula label is a 
snare and a delusion. It offers no in- 
telligible information to those most con- 
cerned, but it does give the frauds of the 
trade an opportunity, which they have 
not overlooked, to offer to duplicate the 
most successful formulas at ruinously low 
prices. If this statement were true it 
would be a sad comment on the business 
of the paint manufacturer. If the manu- 
facturers have been making such enor- 
mous profits that their paints can be 
duplicated almost without cost, it is 
time the public .should know it. Such a 
statement, however, is absurd, and no 
man knows this better than the paint 
manufacturer himself. The consuming 
public have a right to know what is be- 


ing sold them in sealed packages under 
the name of paint, some of which, as 
sold in the State of North Dakota, is far 
inferior to a decent white-wash in its 
wearing qualities. This is not true, 
however, of well-made paints and of the 
better class of paints on the market; 
and such men as are manufacturing 
high grade paint should be ashamed to 
be found in company with those who de- 
sire to continue the perpetration of 
fraud. 

It has, further, been said that it is a 
move on the part of certain food com- 
missioners to gain notoriety and to bring 
themselves conspicuously before the 
voters. For one, I desire to go on 
record as saying that I believe such 
statements are absolute falsehoods, and 
are being used by those paint manu- 
facturers who would make such state- 
ments for purposes of deception and 
fraud, the same as they have perpetrat- 
ed upon the public in the past in the sale 
of some of the paints which have been 
put upon the market. 

There is no reason why the painter 
should not let the consumer know, even 
in his case, what product he is using up- 
on the buildings, or wherever he has any 
contract. If the contract calls for a 
given manufacture of paint, or for a 
given composition, and the painter has 
not furnished it, he should be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law; and I be- 
lieve, in the near future, this course will 
be followed. In fact, there have been 
cases in North Dakota where even the 
painters have been made to pay for 
damages, where they have substituted 
in paint ingredients. We say, Let the 
good work go on; let there be enacted 
State and National Law to protect the 
consuming public, for this is an age of 
fraud and deception, and hardly a 
line of manufacturers but what seem to 
be yielding to the temptation of lower- 
ing the standard and quality of then- 
goods or manufactured products. This 
condition may have been forced upon 
them by competition and by methods 
of deception, which have been practiced 
in educating the public to false stand- 
ards instead of aiding them to a correct 
knowledge. The honest manufacturer, 
of every product, should use his in- 
fluence to inform the public where de- 
ception is now being practiced ; and with 
such a course we shall soon see an in- 
creased demand for superior products. 

If a house is painted with a cheap 
“dope,” its surface is ruined for receiv- 
ing a good paint thereafter, and the ap- 
plication of a good paint over such an 
inferior product is bound to prove dis- 
astrous and injure the reputation of the 
well-made paint, when, in reality, the 
fault lay in the original “dope” which 
was employed. The sooner the public 
come to appreciate this fact, the better 
will it be for all. 
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All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 
company, and gives model constitution 
and by-laws; it describes telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 
tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 
for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write for our book, “ Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines.” A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
pendance put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 
in the country. Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment The recognized best is that made and sold by the 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

Standard “BELL** Apparatus and Equipment 

Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
New York Cincinnati Des Moines Dallas Seattle 

Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Denver Sun I rancisco 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreul and Winnipeg 

Use Address Nearest You 



The Ideal Farm 

You all know the difference between a “run down” farm and one that is well kept up. The former is 
not only an eyesore, but also a source of constant loss to the farmer ; the latter is a valuable asset as well as 
a pleasing sight. The most important factor in improving your farm houses and outbuildings is paint — not 
any paint but the right paint. Just as much thought and care should be used in the selection of the paint as 
in the selection of the lumber itself, for, without thorough protection, the lumber will soon begin to decay. 
When you ask your dealer for 

The Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared (S. W. P) 

you are sure of getting a paint that will give entire satisfaction. We control practically all the raw materials 
entering into the manufacture of S. W. P. and are thus able to safeguard its quality from the very start. It is 
the most economical and durable paint that can be made ; spreads easily under the brush ; saves the painter’s 
time ; covers the greatest number of square feet to the gallon ; and can always be depended upon to wear 
well. Write for booklet, “The Right Use of Paint.” 
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The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WOi 

Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal. London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal cities. 
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A r OU’LL be interested more than 
a little in a new book we’ve just 
brought out — 

“The House Beautified” — 
sent free; just the book for. city, town and farm; 
done in gold and colors, superbly illustrated; tells 
you just what shades to use to make sure of the 
best appearance according to style of house, and its 
surroundings. 

Every reader intending to paint should send at 
once for a copy of this little volume; sent free; 

if you haven’t time to write yourself, 

have your son or daughter do the writing for you, 
whoever’s around. 

Another thing : You want to know about Horse Shoe 

Brand House Paint, the paint that is made for use, 
and wear, and service; the paint that holds permanently 
its beauty of color and the bright flashing finish so 
much sought after. 

Remember that it is weather-wear, and that alone, which 
proves the properties and the values of a paint; the blast and 
blister of outdoors, — that’s the real test after all is said and done. 

Remember there’s a Horse Shoe Brand Paint for every purpose, one for barns, one 
for floors, for wagons, buggies, for screens, most everything you can think of. 

Don’t forget Horse Shoe Brand Varnishes either. There’s a Horse Shoe Paint 
agent in your town probably. If there isn’t, any dealer can get color cards and 
order for you. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co 

Good Makers of Good Paints and Good Varnishes 

St Louis USA 


